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GENETIC AND DIFFUSIONAL THEMES IN THE 
ARMENIAN SASNA CRER: THE SANASAR CYCLE 


Earl R. Anderson, with Mark Host 


In this essay we identify and present for analysis a variety of themes that 
appear in the Armenian folk-epic Sasna Crer (Reckless Ones of Sassoun) as the 
result of either “genetic” transmission from Proto-Indo-European, or “area dif- 
- fusion” across cultures in the Middle East. Because the topic is broad, we limit 
our scope to major events in the first of Sasna Crer’s four cycles, the one dealing 
with the heroic twins, Sanasar and Baldasar (or Baghdasar). Sasna Crer tells the 
story of four generations of pahlevans' within a family. The second cycle tells of 
Sanasar’s youngest son, Medz Mher (Great Mher), whose resemblance to Mithra 
reflects an Iranian influence on the epic.* The third cycle tells of Medz Mher’s 
son David: his rivalry and fatal combat -with his Arab half-brother Msrah Melik, 
his courtship and marriage to Khantout Khanoum, the birth of their son Pokr Mher 
(Little Mher), and David’s death while bathing in a river, where he is shot with a 
poisoned arrow by his illegitimate daughter. The fourth cycle tells of Pokr Mher, 
who is so gigantic and powerful that he is a threat to the cosmos—but after a 
father-son combat, David lays a curse on him, such that “heirless and deathless” 
he is imprisoned in Akravou Kar (Raven’s Rock, Rock of Lake Van), just like 
Merlin in Arthurian tradition, whom Ninieve imprisons in a stone. The first cycle 
has four narrative movements: (1) Dzovinar’s asexual conception of Sanasar and 
Baldasar and their childhood in Baghdad, where they live with their mother in the 
shadow of death threatened by their stepfather, the Khalif; (2) the twins’ building 
of Sassoun, a fortress at the site of a sacred spring; (3) further conflicts with the 
Khalif, which end when Sanasar slays the Khalif just as he is about to sacrifice 
Baldasar to his Great Idol, and (4) Sanasar’s bridewinning adventures in the land 
of Katcher.’ | 

We base our analysis on Shalian’s David of Sassoun (1964), an English trans- 
lation of Sassountzy David (1939), an eclectic text of about 11,000 lines extracted 
from over fifty dialectal sources, edited for narrative coherence and dialectal 
consistency by Abeghian, Abov, and Ghanalanian.* The standard collection of 


1 Pahlevan in Sasna Crer refers to the central heroes, but also to the warrior-retainers of a 
king. Farsi pahlavdn is used in Firdausi’s Shahnadma to refer to heroic characters other than the 
shah; a pahlavan is the shah’s subject. In Arabic folk-epics the word is al-pahlawan. 


? Mithraic themes are emphasized by Melkonian-Minassian 1972. 


3 (1) DS 4-28 (1.1.1-9); (2) DS 28-49 (1.10-15); (3) DS 49-61 (1.1.16-18); (4) DS 64-107 
(1.2.1-11), in Shalian’s David of Sassoun 1964, referring to page numbers and then cycle, section, 
and stanza numbers. 


* For English transliterations of Armenian names and words, generally we follow the spellings 
used by Shalian, based on western Armenian. In some cases we follow the spellings used in our 
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episodes is Sasna Crer (4 vols., 1936-99). Professor Shalian hoped that his trans- 
lation would “arouse a new interest in the epic literature of the Middle East” and 
“mark the initial, pioneering step toward further research and study in a fascinating 
field calling for serious application,”° but alas, few scholars availed themselves 
of it. Except for Bowra (1952), Lyons (1995), and Miller (2000), western students 


of comparative epic and myth have ignored Sasna Cer even in situations where 


it has much to contribute.° In the spirit of Shalian, we hope to exemplify the rich © 
_ possibilities that Middle Eastern literature affords students of comparative epic. 
In our first section, we discuss three Indo-European themes: the combat-myth of 
a Storm-god and a cosmic Serpent, dioscurism, and trifunctional ideology. In our 
second and third sections, we present various traditional Middle Eastern themes 
that.appear in Sasna Crer as the result of the diffusion across linguistic and cul- 
tural boundaries within the region. 


“GENETIC” TRANSMISSION OF PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN THEMES 


An Indo-European combat-myth of a Storm-god and a cosmic Serpent survives 
in two Hittite liturgical texts that explain the origin of the New Year’s purulli- 
festival at Nerik in northern Anatolia. In the earlier version the Storm-god was 
defeated by the cosmic Serpent Illuyanka, but the goddess Inara, the Storm-god’s 
daughter,’ coming to his aid, arranged for his revenge. Inara seduced a man, 
Hupasiya, in order to obtain his assistance, and after having intercourse with him, 
she prepared a banquet and invited Illuyanka, who came with his offspring, and 
drank so much at the banquet that, immobilized by drunkenness, he could not — 


scholarly sources, except for names that appear often in Shalian. Thus for Sanasar’s and Baldasar’s 
mother’s name, we use Dzovinar (as in Shalian) rather than Covinar (as in Surmelian or Petrosyan). 
For the title of the epic, however, we use eastern Crer rather than Shalian’s Dzrrer, as the former 
spelling is favored by most scholars. 


> Shalian, in DS xxxvi. 


6 There is no mention of Sasna Crer in Oinas 1978, an influential round-the-world survey of 
epic, nor in Ward 1968, a round-the-world survey of dioscurism. We do not wish to belabor the 
point, but we feel compelled to mention erroneous descriptions of Sasna Crer that appear in two 
influential reference works. According to the Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics entry 
on “Armenian Poetry,” David of Sassoun is a “lost” ninth-century epic (Preminger et al. 1965:51). 
According to the Oxford University Press’s Traditional Epics: A Literary Companion in entries 
under “David of Sassoun” and “Sasuntzi Davith” (Jackson 1994:115 and 523), David of Sassoun 
is a “lost” ninth or tenth-century epic about warfare between Christian Armenians and Mosiem 
Arabs, supposedly based on the career of David of Tayk (d. 943). The only surviving fragment of 
this epic is said to have been collected and presented in poetic form by the Armenian poet 
Hovhannes Toumanian (1869-1923), in 1873 (sic). Infact, Toumanian’s “Sassountzy David” (1903) 
is not a transcription from oral folklore, but is a nationalistic poem inspired by cycle variants that 
were collected and published beginning with Bishop Karekin Srvantzdiantz (1840-1892), who pub- 
lished episodes from the third and fourth cycles that he collected from the bard Grbo of Amest, in 
the Moush dialect west of Lake Van (1874). Toumanian’s was one of several poems on Sassounian 
themes written by Armenian poets from 1899 onward (cf. Palasanian 1899 and 1904). These liter- 
ary poems were not intended to be transcripts of oral tradition, although their authors were inspired 
by published variants of Sasna Cřer cycle episodes. 


ied 7 Inara is identified as the Storm-god’s daughter in another Hittite source. Green 2003:136 n. 
154. | | 
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return to his underground hole. Hupasiya, who had kept himself hidden during the 
banquet, bound the Serpent with a rope; the Storm-god slew him.’ In the later 
version, Illuyanka defeated the Storm-god and disabled him by taking his heart and 
eyes. The Storm-god then married a “daughter of a poor man,” who bore him a 
son. The son married the daughter of the Serpent, and at his father’s request, the 
son asked the Serpent for return of the Storm-god’s heart and eyes as a bride-price. 
Restored to his former vigor, the Storm-god battled the Serpent and defeated him, 
but during the course of combat he was forced to slay his own son, who had 
pledged allegiance to IWuyanka.? 

Ivanov and Toporov (1974) argue that this story instantiates a PIE “basic 
myth” according to which the Thunder-god *per(k”)uno- defeats the cosmic 
Serpent *wel-,!° the Thunder-god’s wife betrays him for the Serpent, and the 
_ Thunder-god’s son is exiled or killed for some fault, but later returns or is re- 
vived, bringing with him renewed life and prosperity. Petrosyan, applying this 
hypothetical “basic myth” to Sasna Crer, proposes that its four cycles are united 
structurally through multiple repetitions of it, such that the cosmic Serpent is 
instantiated in dragons, devs, and human villains. Narrative details with coun- 
terparts in the Illuyanka myth are foregrounded as evidence of PIE origin. When 
the Khalif tried to sacrifice the twins to his Great Idol, Sanasar kicked him at the 
altar such that he “rolled head over heels three times,” and tied him up, just as 
Hupasiya had tied up Illuyanka. Petrosyan asserts that triplicity in this scene 
-= signifies the three coils of the cosmic Serpent." | 

Petrosyan presupposes that all details in the “Iluyanka myth” are PIE in 
origin, hence cognate to Sasna Crer, a view that he bases on four tenuous etymol- 
ogies. (1) He analyses Hittite illuyanka as PIE compound *wel- “white, bright” + 
*ang"hi- “serpent,” hence “radiant serpent,” but the etymology -yanka < *ang”hi- 
is unlikely;!* illuyanka is probably a Hurrian loanword.” (2) He compares the ` 
E purulli festival with PIE *pur-/*paHHur- “fire” and Latin Parilia, the springtime 
feast of Pales, god of shepherds and cattle, held in rural areas on April 21, the 


8 Beckman 1982: Hoffner 1990:11-12. 


? Hoffner 1990:12-13. Colarusso (1997 and 2002:123-24 and 240-92) observes that the Storm- 
god’s stolen eyes is a PIE theme that diffused in the Causasus. In the Circassian Nart saga of 
“Sosruquo and Sotrash” (ibid. 236-39), the eyes of the monster Sotrash ~ Toterash ( < PIE *tw-astr 
“Two-star”) are said to glow like the morning star. Colarusso writes that “the features of 
monstrousness, dark storminess, and glowing stars for eyes is a last faint, albeit scrambled, echo 
of the myth of the Storm God versus the Serpent” (private correspondence). 


° PIE *wel- meaning “serpent” is impossible, as is Toporov’s claim that it is the root for Vedic 
Yrtra, the dragon who captures the waters in a stranglehold. The source of Vedic Vrtra is PIE *wer- 
/wor-, the root seen in English wrestle. , 


1 DS 53 (1.1.16); Petrosyan 2002:7. 


? Puhvel 1984, 2:359; Weeks 1985:51. Apart from the problem of the Hittite compound, PIE 
*wel- means “dead, > “strong, ” “desire, desirable,” or “wealth, good,” and has no connection with 
“serpent,” for which the two PIE roots are *sér-(p)- (Lat. serpentus, Greek herpatos, Old Norse 
sörmer) and *éghw-~óghw- (Sanskrit áhih, Armenian iz, Greek iphi- and óphis) (eolarnisso: 
personal correspondence). 


13 Gütterbock 1961:150-54. 
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“birthday” of Rome," but Parilia is a dissimilated form of Palilia. Its connec- 
tion with fire is apparent in the expression flamma Palilis “fire of the feast of 
Pales,” the fire of straw that farmboys lept over during the festival, but a supposed 
etymological link between Hittite purulli and Latin Parilia < Palilia is not as im- 
pressive as it might seem at first glance. Lucian, it is true, describes a New Year’s 
festival at Hieropolis in Laodicea as a feast of tupwyv “puron, fire,” but when- 
ever Lucian refers to Anatolian and Syrian religious practices, he uses Greek 
terminology rather than indigenous words. (3) Petrosyan derives Nerik from PIE 
*ner- “river, body of water,” but Nerik is better compared to Akkadian ndru 
“river, body of water.”!° (4) He compares Inara, the Storm-god’s daughter, to 
PIE *(H)ner- “thunder” and equates her with Indra, but she is better compared to 
Nairi, the Assyrian name for Lake Van and the name that Urartians applied to 
themselves in Assyrian inscriptions. Petrosyan, conceding this, proposes that 
*ner- and *(H)ner-, Akkadian ndru, and Assyrian Nairi- were IE and Semitic ho- 
mophones that “somehow hang one upon the other,”'’ but Nerik and Inara make 
philological sense without any help from the Indo-Europeans. | 
An older Hurrian cycle of the god Kumarbi (ca. 1500 B.C.) includes a combat 
between the Storm-god Tessub and the sea-monster Ulikummi. In the “Song of 
Kumarbi,” the god Kumarbi staged an insurrection against the sky-god Anu, king 
of heaven. During their combat, Kumarbi bit off Anu’s genitals and swallowed 
them, driving Anu from the throne, but in the process he was impregnated and 
gave birth to triplets: Teššub the Storm-god, his vizier Tešmišu, and Aranzah the 
Tigris river-god. Later, Teššub displaced Kumarbi as king of heaven. In the 
C “Song of Ullikummi,” Kumarbi contrived to wrest the kingship back from Tessub. 
He impregnated a rock by ejaculating semen on it, and from this was born the sea- 
monster Ullikummi. The gods in council decided that the sea-monster must be 
destroyed, and assigned this task to Teššub, who slew Ullikummi. The notion that 
this myth is PIE in origin is based on two implausible etymologies: the first com- 
pound element in Ullikummi is said to be PIE *wel-, and Teššub is said to be linked © 
phonologically to Theseus.'® The principal city of the Hurrian kingdom in north- 
ern Mesopotamia during the 17th through 14th centuries B.C. was Mitanni, where 
an Indo-Aryan presence is documented. The combat of TeSSub and Ullikummi 
might be an Indo-Aryan contribution, although it has an Akkadan parallel in 
Marduk’s combat with Tiamat in Enuma elish.” In other details, the Kumarbi 
cycle is firmly planted in Mesopotamian culture. Akkadian influences include the 


 Petrosyan 2002:7, following Toporov 1976. 

5 Lucian 1976:52, Syrian Goddess 48. 

lé Babylonian texts apply the sumerogram “ID = naru to sacred rivers. Leick 1991:143. 

17 Petrosyan 2002: 10. 

'8 Petrosyan 2002:25. For the impossibility of PIE *wel- as “serpent,” see n. 12 above. There 
is nothing to the supposed link with Theseus except a remote sound-similarity. 


19 Heidel 1951:1-81: Gurney 1972:180-81. TeSSub’s combat with Ullikummi, however, does 
not include a distinctively Akkadian feature in which the hero summons the aid of the winds against 
the noes as Marduk does in his fight with Tiamat, and as Gilgamesh does in his fight with 
Humbaba. | 
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name of the sky-god and king of heaven, Anu (Sumerian An),” “kingship in heav- 
en” with its dynastic conflicts and succession of kings,” an assembly of the gods 
to decide what to do in a crisis, and the gods’ election of a champion to undertake | 
a task of cosmic importance. | | 

The myths of Kumarbi and Illuyanka, then, are composite stories whose 
constituent parts derive from diverse sources, some Hurrian or Hattic, some 
Mesopotamian, some Indo-Aryan. One IE component is the combat of the Storm- 
— god (Hurrian Tessub, Hattic Zaskhapuna, Hittite Tarawa) and the Serpent (Hurrian 
Ullikummi, Hattic-Hittite uyanka). This combat myth passed from Indo-Aryan 
(or from some earlier, unknown IE language) to Hurrian, from Hurrian to Hattic. 
Diffusion of this IE theme to a non-IE culture is exemplified again in the Old 
Kabardian “Ballad of Sawseruquo,” the earliest literary text in any Circassian 
language.” After four millennia, the PIE myth cannot be reconstructed in detail, 
but it probably started with a combat in which the Serpent disabled the Storm-god, 
and ended with a second combat in which the Storm-god prevailed. 

Baldasar’s combat with the dragon of Ganatch Kaghak (Green City) is an Ar- 
menian instantiation of this PIE theme. The King of Katcher sends the twins to 
this place as Sanasar’s fourth bridewinning test. Although it is called Green City, 
it is an “arid land” because a dragon on a nearby hill has prevented the waters of 
its spring from flowing to the city. He allows women to fetch water in jugs in 
exchange for the sacrifice of maidens. The twins slay the dragon, rescue a maiden, 
and free the waters.” A similar story appears in the Armenian folktale “Apples 
of Immortality,” where the youngest son of a king is trapped in the Underworld 
after his two older brothers had deserted him in a deep well. In an Underworld 
adventure, he slays a seven-headed dragon who had stopped the waters of a spring 
and demands that the villagers bring him a maiden each day in exchange for 
water.” This is the myth of Indra, the Thunder-god and lord of the Sun, who 
defeated Vrtra, an asura (demonic god) who had gathered all the waters of the 
world and kept the land arid. Indra drank a great quantity of soma to embolden 
himself, smashed through Vrtra’s ninety-nine fortresses, and split the dragon apart, 
thereby freeing the waters by allowing rain to fall from the sky. Indic soma cor- 
responds to “aznantzordy water” that the twins drink at a mountain spring at the 
future site of Sassoun (DS 28-30 [1.1.10]). The Hattic-Hittite Storm-god is a cog- 
nate, for in killing Illuyanka, he frees the waters of spring rain. There are parallels 
in other dragon-slaying stories. In Firdausi’s Shahndma, the shah Hushang slays 
a Black Dragon who threatens the cosmos (discussed below). Ina lost Armenian 
epic, King Tigran slew a cosmic serpent named AZdahak. The Armenian hero 


7 A resemblant form, Gaelic Anu ~ Ana, chief pre-Christian goddess of wealth, most likely is 
the result of coincidence (Colarusso: personal correspondence). 


©- 21 Littleton 1970a. 
22 Colarusso 1997 and 2002:112-24. 


B DS 92-103 (1.2.9-10); PIE origin of the dragon-fight is proposed by Harutyunian 1981 and 
2000:92-196. 


4 Surmelian 1968:41-52, at pp. 46-48. 
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Vahagn (Avestan Véréthrayna) slew sea-monsters (viSaps) in Lake Van when they 
grew large enough to swallow the world. Storms on the lake were said to be caused 
by these combats, when Vahagn drew their bodies out of the water and threw them 
- toward the sun where they burnt and then fell to earth as great stones, for long, 
carved steles in Armenia were called vishaps. The Armenian Epic of Kašt alludes 
to these petrified dragons.” . This epic tells of a rebellion against T‘amur Xan 
(Tamerlain) by Armenian and Kurdish peasants in the region of Satax. T‘amur Xan > 
is described metaphorically as a dragon, and rebels, men from the village of Kast 
on the Tigris, are described as “crazies” who, like the crer (“crazy” or “reckless” 
ones) of Sassoun, get their strength and recklessness by drinking water from a 
sacred spring, the Spring of Kaéet‘.”° 

Sanasar’s and Baldasar’s role as co-founders of Sassoun brings us to the prob- 
lem of dioscurism. In the standard study of this theme, Ward collects examples 
of dioscuri and identifies their characteristics variously as universal, IE, or specific 
to an IE subgroup (he is particularly interested in Germanic twins). He identifies 
as “universal” the themes of the twins’ dual paternity, their association with fer- 
tility, their devotion to each other, and a contrasting theme of conflict between 
twins.” He identifies certain other themes as Indo-European: they are the sons 
of the Sky-god, brothers of the Sun-maiden, astral in nature, associated with 
horses, safety at sea, magical healing, and divine aid in battle.” Ward might 
_ have come to different conclusions had he included the Maya Popol Vuh and Sasna 
Crer in his survey. Both sources offer rich narratives about mythological twins. 
Hunahpu and Xbalanqué are “astral” twins (he regards this as an exclusively IE 
= theme), and Sanasar and Baldasar are co-founders of a city (he marginalizes this 
theme as a “miscellaneous trait” ).”? 

Despite these points of disagreement, we have more confidence in Ward’s em- 
pirical approach than we do in hypothetical reconstructions of a PIE protomyth that 
informs and delimits the dioscuri theme. In one such reconstruction, the Divine 
Twins originally were a team of horses that drove the Sun’s chariot across the 


= sky. According to Puhvel and Lincoln," the twins were central to a PIE crea- 


tion myth in which *Man- sacrificed his brother *Yemos and used his body-parts 
to create the world (Lincoln, citing an Iranian myth, adds that an ox also was sacri- 
ficed). This hypothetical myth was pieced together from bits of Vedic, Iranian, 
Germanic, and Old Norse myths taken out of context. No one IE myth actually 
supports the hypothetical protomyth. The creation myth of *Man- and *Yemos is 
a twentieth-century fabrication, which Wiseman laid to rest in his magisterial 


* “Let unseen lightning strike the wretched T‘amur Xan / As the Sun of old smote those 
dragons petrified,” Russell 2000:65. 


6 Russell 2000:43-44. 

27 Ward 1968:3-8. 

8 Ibid. 9-29. | : 

? Ibid. 27. For Hunahpu and Xbalanqué as astral: Freidel et al. 1993:112-13 and 279. 
3° Rosenfeld 1963. 

3! Puhvel 1970, 1975-76, and 1987:21-32; Lincoln 1975-76. 
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criticism of it.” We begin our analysis of Sanasar and Baldasar, then, with the 
assumption that IE dioscurism consists of a pool of variant details derived from a 
PIE protomyth that cannot be reconstructed.” Sanasar and Baldasar share two 
characteristics with other IE dioscuri: they found a city.(or a nation), and they are 
“unequal twins,” mutually devoted to each other but sometimes in conflict. 

For Ward, the exemplary PIE dioscuri are the Acevins of Vedic hymns, whose 
prehistorical traits can be isolated by comparing them with popular songs from two | 
Baltic languages—Lithuanian dainos and Latvian dainas, pagan sources that are 
uncontaminated by Christianity. The themes that emerge from this comparison 
are the twins’ symbolic association with horses (Vedic asvindu = “horsemen” 
{nominative dual]), their astral nature, and their role as magical healers and pro- 
= tectors of sailors at sea and warriors in battle. As for the twins as co-founders of ` 
cities, Ward mentions only the Roman example of Romulus and Remus and two 
Greek examples: the founding of Sparta by Kastor and Polydeukes, and the build- 
ing of the walls of Thebes by Amphion and Zethos.** Germanic dioscuri lead 
members of their tribe into a new land where they establish a nation. Examples 
are the Lombards Ibor and Aio, the Valdals Ambri and Assi, the Anglo-Saxons 
Hengest and Horsa, and other Germanic duos who are remembered only in name. 
Ward discusses these separately from Greek and Roman examples, in a chapter on 
“Germanic Dual Kingship” (50-56), because he regards the “foundation” myth as 
integral to Germanic twins but marginal to IE twins. Another non-Germanic IE 
parallel, found in Lebor Gabala (Book of Invasions), is the Celtic myth of Nemed 
(Holy) and his wife Macha, who lead the Celts to their home in Emain Macha 
(Twin Macha), the plain around Tara, the seat of the high king and the center of 
Ireland.” Sanasar and Baldasar resemble Germanic founding twins. They lead 
a band of forty families from Mantzkert to a new settlement in Sassoun (DS 36-40 
[1.1.13]).. Another Armenian parallel is Sebéos’s account of Mamik and Konak, 
two noble Chinese brothers who were forced into exile and founded the Mamiko-. 
nean clan.” The Armenian parallels are probative because they provide “eastern” 
or satem examples of founding twins to complement the Greek, Roman, Germanic, 


=. and Celtic examples. 


In the standardized epic, Sanasar and Baldasar are accompanied by forty fam- 
ilies sent by King Tevatoros (Winged Bull) of Mantzkert as settlers in Sassoun. 
Of course “forty,” as a symbolic number, is a widely diffused Middle Eastern 


32 Wiseman 1999:18-30. 


33 We do not go so far as Miller (2000: 102-8) whose analysis of IE “companions in adventure” 
includes pairs and triads of brothers or companions, such that, for him, the dioscuri are not a 
distinct category. Of course he is right that heroes come in threes as readily as they do in twos, and 
the semantic boundary between twins and companions is blurred and often may be irrelevant to a 
narrative. 


3 Ward 1968:27. 


3 According to Lebor Gabala, Ireland was settled first by the descendents of Noah or Césair, 
then by the Partholons, and finally by the Nemedians. Colarusso writes that “Linguistically [the 
Nemedians] seem to be the first Celts, so that one gets in these foundation myths a sense of X and 
(X’s) Twin, or X and X’s Twin Y” (personal correspondence). | | 


36 Sebéos, in Moses Khorenats‘i, trans. Thomson 1978:367-68. 
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theme. In a variant version, Sassoun is settled by 300 families from Van (Sasna 
Crer B 2:390). On the basis of Dumézil’s view that political or military organiza- 
tion in terms of three or its multiples symbolizes IE trifunctionalism,*’ Petrosyan 
thinks that this number alludes to three functions,** but it is difficult to see how 
this could be so in the absence of allusion to the ideas of sovereignty, warfare, and 


-= agricultural prosperity. The idea of 300 founding families might be derived from 


the myth of the giant Hayk, the legendary founder of Armenia, who journeyed 
from Babylon to Ararad in the “northern regions” after refusing to submit to the 
world-kingship of Bel.*? In Moses Khorenats‘i’s account, Hayk migrated there 
with a retinue of “martial men about three hundred in number.”* A foundation 
myth of KibSa, the cult-city of TeSsub-TeiSeba in Qumenu, traces its origin to the 
migration of 300 families who were exiled in 1110 B.C. after refusing to submit 
to the king of Assyria.“ During the 5th century B.C., the standard number of 
ephebes in a Greek military retinue was 300: Argos and Sparta try to settle a dis- 
pute over control of Thyrea by means of a battle between 300 Argive warriors and 
300 Spartans (Herodotus 1.82). In 480 B.C., King Leonidas of Sparta, facing an 
invading army led by Xerxes and ‘ ‘accompanied by the 300 men which the law 
assigned him,” slaughtered Medes and Persians in a mountain pass at Thermop- 
ylae until he was betrayed by Ephialtes of Malis,’ who informed Xerxes about 
a path across the Oeta that enabled the enemy to surround the Greeks (Herodotus 
7.205-24). An inscribed stele naming the 300 warriors was erected at Thermopy- 
lae (Herodotus 7.228), and forty years later, when Leonidas’s bones were reburied 
in Sparta, their names were inscribed on a stele there (Pausanias 3.14.1). During 
the Peloponnesian war, 300 was the standard number of men in a Greek cavalry 
force. At the battle of Amphipolis in Thrace (422 B.C.), the Spartan commander 
Brasidas successfully led a troop of 2000 hoplites and 300 cavalry against Cleon, 
whose Athenian force consisted of 1200 hoplites and 300 cavalry (Thucydides 5.6- 
9). The detail of “300 founding families,” then, is a diffusional theme. — 


“Unequal twins” and dioscuric rivalry 
Sasasar and Baldasar exemplify three interrelated traits: inequality, mutual 
devotion,“ and mutual rivalry. As for their inequality, when Dzovinar conceived 


37 Dumézil 1992:87-92. 
38 Petrosyan 2002:160. 


3 Moses Khorenats‘i, History 1.7, 1978: 81 equates Bel with Nebrot* (Nimrod); hence his 
- assertion that Bel was “king of the world.” Sebéos, in his Primary History (p. 4) describes Bel 
using details applied to Nebrot‘ in Gen. 10:10-11. “World kingship” is a diffusional theme in the 
Middle East, India, and central Asia that relates to the second and third cycles of Sasna Crer, hence 
is not considered in detail in the present article. 

4 Moses Khorenats‘i, History of the Armenians 1.10, 1978:85. The Primary History of 
Armenia, a text of uncertain date but much earlier than Moses Khorenats‘1, tells the story of Hayk’s 
rebellion but does not refer to 300 warriors (ibid. 357-68). 

4 Hmayakyan 1992. 

42 Pausanias describes Leonidas’s retinue as “a handful of men” (3.4.8). 

‘43 Pausanias says the traitor was “a man of Trachis” (3.4.8). 


iü Visramiani describes the Gemini as “like two lovers lying riveted together” (1914:43). 
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the twins asexually by drinking water from Gatnov Aghbiur (Milky Fountain), she 
first took a drink with both hands cupped and conceived Sanasar, then took a drink 
with one hand and conceived Baldasar; hence Sanasar is the stronger twin.* This 
story has an analogue in the Ramayana, where the childless King Dasaratha per- 
forms an asvamedha (horse sacrifice) and administers a sacred beverage called 
payasa (which the poet compares to amrita, the nectar of the gods) to his three 
wives in turn, then has intercourse with them. His first wife, Kausalya, drinks half 
of the payasa and conceives Rama; his second wife, Sumitra, drinks half of the 
remaining payasa and conceives Lakshmana; his third wife, Kaikeyi, drinks half 
of the remainder and conceives Bharata; and Sumitra drinks the last of the payasa 
and conceives Shatrughna.*° Rama, the strongest of the brothers, is Dasaratha’s 
rightful heir, but Kaikeyi arranges for Bharata to be king while Rama is exiled to 
the forest. Rama and Lakshmana grow up to be faithful companions. During their 
exile they destroy the archetypal demon Ravana in the bride-rescue of Sita. Three 
JE themes are interlaced here: the inequality of twins, their mutual devotion (exem- 
plified by Rama and Lakshmana), and the rivalry that Kaikeyi imposes on Rama 
and Bharata. 

Dioscuric inequality often is the logical outcome of the twins’ dual paternity 
or conception: among the Dioskouri, Kastor is immortal, the son of Zeus, a break- 
er of horses,” while Polydeukes is mortal, the son of Tyndareos, a champion 
boxer. “Sanasarbaghdasar,” a dvandva compound used to refer to the twins (DS 
65 [1.2.1]), invites comparison to Latin “Castorpollux,” as well as to “Mami- 
konean,” the noble Armenian clan founded by two noble brothers, Mamik and 
Konak, according to Sebéos (7th cent.), although Moses Khorenats‘i (8th cent.) 
derives the family name from a single ancestor named Mamgon.*® The separate 
conception of Sanasar and Baldasar (and of Rama and his three brothers) gives 
expression to a universal belief that separate acts of conception are required for 
each twin. | 

Sasna Crer’s first graphic demonstration of Sanasar’s superiority takes place 
during his descent into Gaboud Dzov (Blue Sea, Lake Van) where he reaches an 
underwater court, obtains instruments of heroic power there, and breaks the 
wonder-horse Jelaly, while Baldasar sits weeping on the shore, thinking that his 
brother has drowned (DS 44-49 [1.1.15]). This tableau has an Arabic counterpart 
in Sirat ‘Antar when ’ Antar prepares for battle against Abd Zinjir and his brother 
Shaybub stands among the knights weeping because he thinks the foe is too for- 
midable.” The theme of the “twin left behind” appears in the Circassian saga of 


$ DS 12-13 and 18 (1.1.4 and 6). 


46 Ramayana 2001:10-15 (1.7). Quite apart from dioscurism, asexual conception from drinking 
is a round-the-world theme. See Thompson 1955-59, T 512 

” In Homeric Hymn 33.3, Kastor’s epithet is E SN “breaker of horses.” 

48 Sebéos, in Moses Khorenats‘i, trans. Thomson 1978:367-68, and Moses Khorenats‘i 


II.81, ibid., pp. 229-31. Sebéos cites a Chinese bardic tradition of Manik and Konak, and 
Moses, too, says that Mamgon was a noble Chinese exile who settled in Armenia. 


® Norris 1980:181. Colarusso has suggested to me that Antar is reminiscent in name, and 
partly in narrative function, to the giant Antaeusa, son of Poseidon and Gaia, whom Herakles 
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Pizighash’s pursuit of three dove-maidens to their underwater court in the Sea of 
- Azov (considered in detail below): while he and his elder brother Pija lay in wait 
for the dove-maidens, Pija fell asleep, leaving Pizighash to undertake this bride- 
winning adventure alone.” Colarusso adduces another Caucasian example in the 
Ossetic saga of Æxsær and AExserteg, in Nart Sagas of the Ossetians.’ 

Although our Armenian, Arabic, Circassian, and Ossetic examples of the “twin 
(or brother) left behind” suggest that this is a diffusional theme, inequality is a 
round-the-world feature of dioscuri: Hunahpu is superior to Xbalanqué, Tessub to 
Te&misu. But inequality is emphatic in JE rivalry-scenarios that illustrate the supe- 
riority of the older twin.*? In Sasna Crer, dioscuric conflict occurs when Baldasar 
mistakenly receives a love-letter that Deghtzoun Dzam (Goldilocks) had intended 
for Sanasar. Baldasar accuses Sanasar of secretly wooing a woman without con- 
sulting him, and picks a fight. They hurl maces at each other while Dzovinar 
watches in horror (DS 71-74 [1.2.4]).” Baldasar falls unconscious, is revived by 
Sanasar, and concedes, © 


Brother, I did not know that 
You were stronger than I. 
Let us make peace; you are braver than I. 
Never again shall I raise my hand against you. 
I am your younger brother, you are my elder brother; 
I will always listen to whatever you have to say. 
(DS 75 [1.2.4]) 


Dioscuric inequality between founding twins is apparent in the story of Amphion 
and Zethus, twin sons of Antiope (Pausanias 2.6.4), who wrested the kingship 

from Laius; as co-rulers, they gave Thebes its name to honor their kinship with 
Thebe, daughter of Asopus (Pausanias 2.5.1-4), and “laid the foundation of seven- 

gated Thebes” (Odyssey 9.263). Amphion, the stronger of the two brothers, was 

the first harpist; he had learned the craft of music from Hermes. He could move 

stones by his music, and built the walls of Thebes in this way (Pausanias 9.5.6-9). 

Dioscuric rivalry is apparent in the story of Procles and Eurysthenes, twin sons of 
Aristodemos, who founded the two royal houses of Sparta—there were two royal. 
families, because the brothers were always in conflict (Pausanias 3.1.5-9). The 

best known example of dioscuric rivalry is the murder of Remus by Romulus, one 

of the myriad foundation-myths of Rome; for that complicated tradition, the reader 

is best referred to Wiseman (1995). 


defeats by lifting him up, after learning that he is invincible only so long as he keeps his feet on the 
ground (Apollonius, Argonautica 2.5). 


50 Colarusso 2002:12-34, at p. 13 of saga 2, “How Warzameg and Yimis Came to Be.” 

>! Madison, WI: Tuxko-Yatar Press, forthcoming volume prepared by May, Salbiev, and 
Colarusso (private correspondence). 

^2 Inequality of IE dioscuri: Ward 1968:4-5 and 20-24; Schwartz 1975; Russell 2000:45. 


3 A similar scene occurs much later, when Khantout Khanoum watches in horror while her 
husband David fights in armed combat with their son Pokr Mher (DS 331-33 [3.2.3]) 
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Symbolic associations of Indo-European mythological twins 

In Ward’s analysis, JE dioscuri are astral in nature and have symbolic asso- 
ciations with horses, water, magical healing, safety at sea, and magical aid in 
warfare, It may be debated whether or not “dioscuric symbolism” appears in Sasna 
Crer. Sanasar’s acquisition of the wonder-horse Jelaly, for instance, is an epic 
commonplace in the Middle East and central Asia—dioscurism has nothing to do 
with it—although his role as “breaker of horses,” in contrast with his passive twin 
Baldasar, encourages comparison to the Dioskouri. Dioscuric symbolism might 
be present in a variant version of the twins’ conception, according to which Saran, 
King Aslik’s daughter, drinks water from the hoofprints of a horse and conceives 
the twins. Later, Sanasar, acquires the fiery wonder-horse, and rides toward his 
mother, threatening to throw her into the sea unless she discloses the truth about 
their conception.” Petrosyan, noting that this story links the wonder-horse to the 
twins’ conception, proposes a protomyth in which the horse is the twins’ father.” 

Astral imagery appears in one episode. When Sanasar traveled to Armenia, the 
Khalif, finding Baldasar alone on Akhmakh Mountain, beguiled him with wine and 
ordered his men to attack him with maces. That evening Sanasar looked up at the 
Armenian sky, “saw that Baldasar’s star was dimmed,” and hastened to AKhmakh 
Mountain to save him (DS 56-57 [1.1.17]). The idea of interpreting a person’s 
good or bad fortune by seeing his “star” is a Middle Eastern commonplace. In the 
Gospels, the Magi approach Herod asking to see the newborn king of the Jews, 
“for we have seen his star in the east” (Matt. 2: 2-9); according to a tradition 
reported by Abu Shaker (13th cent.), Aristotle, seeing Alexander’s star “in the 
ascendant,” foresaw his future military conquests and prosperity.°° In any event, 
the semiotic focus of Baldasar’s star is not their “astral nature.” In a companion 
episode, Baldasar and Sanasar exchange rings just before Sanasar departs for 
Katcher (DS 76 [1.2.5]), and later, when Sanasar grows fatigued from fighting 
sixty pahlevans, Baldasar notices that Sanasar’s ring has blackened, and hastens 
to Katcher to help his brother (DS 86-89 [1.2.7-8]). The star and the ring are 
companion images that signify the twins’ connectedness and mutual devotion. 

Indo-European dioscuri are said to be associated with water, a theme that is 
instantiated in the nature of Sanasar and Baldasar as “water-born.”°’ Their moth- 
er’s home, Berd Gaboud or Berd Kapotin (Castle Blue), located on the southern 
shore of Gaboud Dzov (Blue Sea, Lake Van), suggests a sea-kingdom (DS 5 and 
12 [1.1.1 and 4]). But when the twins escape from Baghdad and follow a stream 
that leads them to a sacred spring that sends forth aznantzordy water (DS 29 
[1.1.10]), the semiotic focus is not dioscurism, but their heroic status. 


4 Sasna Cier 1:1028-31. Saran, King Aslik’s daughter, corresponds to Dzovinar, King © 
Cakig’s daughter in the standardized epic. 


35 Petrosyan 2002:11. 
> Budge 1889:387-401, at p. 391. 
>? Petrosyan 2002:20-21. 
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Trifunctional ideology 

Dioscuric jnequality implies the possibility of a symbolic link with trifunc- 
tional ideology, according to which JE mythical figures represent three distinct 
societal functions: sovereignty, warfare, and prosperity and fertility." In the 
Mahābhārata, the twin sons of the Asvins are represented differently: Nakula is 
a heroic warrior and a “breaker of horses” (second function) while Sahadeva is a 
peaceful cattle-herder, virtuous and modest (third function).*? In Homeric Hymn 
3.33, Kastor is called “breaker of horses” while his brother is called “virtuous 
Polydeukes,” epithets that suggest second and third functions respectively. At- 
tempts to project bifunctionality on the Agvins and on Indo-Iranian twins have not 
been convincing,” but Sanasar and Baldasar are a second- and third-function pair. 
In the underwater court at Gaboud Dzov, it is Sanasar who obtains the accoutre- 
ments of knighthood (Lightning Sword, a mailcoat, armor, and so on) (DS 44-47 
{1.1.15]). Here and in other episodes, Sanasar is an impulsive risk-taker—he 
enters Blue Lake to capture “marine horses” because they are superior to earth- 
born horses, while Baldasar warns him against danger.® After the twins found 
Sassoun and marry their wives, Baldasar moves to Baghdad (DS 107 [1.2.11]), 
there to become part of the Armenian diaspora, perhaps a merchant like other dias- 
poric Armenians in Sasna Crer.” In this regard, the contrasting second and third- 
function roles of Sanasar and Baldasar find a parallel in the medieval Georgian 
Visramiani, where the author writes, “Wherever on earth there is a young man, 
everyone of them is a seeker of his own desire and well-being. . . . Some hike ar- 
“mies, some like wife and home.” When the twins act in concert, it is true, they 
perform both second- and third-function duties—they defeat a host of brigands in 
a cattle-raid in Mantzkert (DS 35 [1.1.12]) and fight the king of Katcher’s warriors 
when they are attacked (102-3 [1.2.10]), but they also build houses for the families 
who settle in Sassoun (39 [1.1.13]), and they set millstones in place for the people 
of Katcher (97 [1.2.9]). Under their leadership, Sassoun was a third-function para- 
dise where pahlevans collected no taxes and prigands: were not allowed to plunder. 
Many families moved there in search of prosperity.™ 

Sanasar’s second-function identity is illustrated in an incident that takes place 
near the beginning of his bridewinning adventure, while he is on the road to Ka- 


58 Dumézil 1941, 1958, 1970, 1:148-75. 
9 Wikander 1957. 
© Ward 1968:21-24. 


61 This, however, may be just an epic commonplace: the hero, while preparing for an adven- 
ture, is warned against doing so by others. When Gilgamesh prepares for his adventure against 
Humbaba, the elders of Uruk try to dissuade him (Gilgamesh II, vi, in Dalley 1989: 63). There are 
- too many other examples to cite here. 


62 For example, when Sanasar first arrives at B‘gh‘ ntze Kaghak (Copper City), he is given 
lodging and advice by an Armenian innkeeper. 


6 Visramiani 1914:76; translated from Pahlavi in the 12th century or earlier. 


DS 61 (1.1.18). An analogue to Sanasar’s enlightened rule of Sassoun is al-Salih, great 
grandson of Saladin, ruler of Cairo, an ascetic who took no money and was just in his dealings, im 
Sirat al-Zahir Baibars 3 (Lyons 1995, 3:78). 
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tcher. He meets an old man, an “angel of God” who points the way to travelers. © 
When Sanasar says that he is traveling to Katcher, the old man points out three 
roads, saying, 


If you take this road, you will become a king; 
If you take the other road, you will become a merchant; 
But if you go to the Land of Katcher, 
You will suffer much harm there. 
(DS 76 [1.2.5]) 


The “road of trials” is a mythic universal, but Sanasar’s version of it instanti- 
ates trifunctional ideology; the three roads are (1) first function (sovereignty), (2) 
third function (wealth), and (3) second function (the suffering of a warrior in 
Katcher). Residual trifunctionalism may be present in the Armenian tale of “AI- 
- Dino,” where the road taken by the oldest son leads to Yerevan (the capital, hence 
sovereignty), the second road, taken by the middle son, leads to Tiflis (a holiday © 
city of wine and song, hence third function), and the third, taken by the adven- 
turous youngest son Al-Dino, is the perilous “Road-of-No-Return”™ (second 
function). The roads offered to Sanasar parallel the choices offered in the ancient 
Greek “judgment of Paris,” where Paris must award the golden apple of discord 
to the fairest of three goddesses, each of whom attempts to influence Paris’s deci- 
sion by offering him gifts. Hera offers world-kingship, Athena offers military 
prowess, and Aphrodite offers carnal pleasure.” Paris’s choice of Aphrodite 
marks Troy as a “third function” city, noted for its wealth. In Firdausi’s 
Shadhndma, King Faridun tested his three sons while they returned home from a 
bridewinning journey in Yemen. He appeared to them on the road disguised as an 
attacking dragon, and subsequently gave them their names and divided the world 
among them according to their reactions to the dragon. Feridun named his oldest 
son Salm (< salamat “safety”) because he ran for cover, and awarded him Rum 
(Greece) and the West, lands noted for prosperity (third function). His middle 
-~ son, who showed courage by attacking the dragon, he named Tur, and made him 
lord of the warlike Turks and of China (second function). His youngest son, who 
confronted the dragon with magisterial words of warning and diplomacy, he named 
Iraj, and made him king of Iran and the Arab lands (first function). A contrast 
between first and third function is evident in Plutarch’s story of Amulius and 
Numitor, brothers and descendants of Aeneas, who contended for the kingship of 
Rome. Amulius offered Numitor his choice between the kingship and the family 
gold brought over from Troy. Numitor chose kingship, but Amulius used the 
family wealth to depose him and seized the kingship for himself (Romulus 3.1-2). 


65 Campbell “The Road of Trials,” 1949:97-109. 

66 Surmelian 1968:173-91, at p. 174. 

67 Dumézil 1953. 

68 T ittleton 1970b:233-34. Sassoun, like Troy, instantiates third-function idealism. 
6 Firdausi 1905:186-89; cf. Firdausi 1967:26-29 and Molé 1952. 
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A modern Armenian expression of trifunctionalism underlies Hazaran blbul 
(Nightingale of a Thousand Songs), a prose poem by Karapet Sital (1891-1972), 
- published in December 1943 and inspired in part by the Russians’ defeat of the 
Nazis at Stalingrad a few months earlier. Sital wrote the work as an allegory in 
praise of Stalin, but the veneer of Communist ideology is supported by an Ar- 
menian folktale. A farmer in a mountainous land planted a garden that failed to 
flourish because of bad weather. A wandering minstrel told the farmer that he 
must fetch a nightingale, whose songs would bring good weather that would allow 
his garden to flourish. The farmer sent his eldest son on a quest for the nightin- 
gale, but the son befriended a tyrannical king, married his daughter, and became 
a king himself, much to his father’s displeasure. He sent his second son, who 
~ abandoned the quest, became a rich merchant, and never returned home (allego- 

-rizing the Armenian diaspora). His youngest son, however, persevered in the © 
quest. In a dark city he slew a dragon who had stopped the waters of a spring and 
demanded the sacrifice of a maiden each day in exchange for water—just like the 
dragon in Sanasar’s bridewinning adventure. He traveled through forty kingdoms 
fighting pahlevans and devs, until he came to a city whose gate was guarded by 
dragons. By playing his flute, he put the dragons to sleep, decapitated them, and 
rescued a maiden who had been waiting for him for a long time. When they fell 
in love, the cosmic nightingale flew down and perched on his shoulder. When the 
young man returned home with his maiden and the caged nightingale, he found his 
father’s garden blanketed with snow, but when he released the nightingale from its 
cage, it began singing and spring came to the mountains, allowing the garden to 
flourish.” Aphoria in the eldest of three sons, ultimogeniture, and the nightin- 
gale as a harbinger of spring are well-known mythic themes, but what interests us 
here is trifunctionalism, with preference given to the “warrior” function. The 
eldest son, choosing sovereignty, becomes a tyrant. The second son, choosing 
riches, abandons his homeland. The youngest son, choosing the hardship of many 
battles, remains faithful to his quest and to his father’s wishes, and brings spring- 
time and fertility to Armenia. 


DIFFUSIONAL THEMES 


“Intergenerational heroes” are rare in Indo-European epics, where, on the con- 
trary, a hero often slays his prodigious son by misadventure. Rostam kills Sorhab 
(Persian), Hildebrand kills Hadubrand (Old High German), CuChulainn kills 
Connla (Irish), and Ilja Muromets kills Sokol’nichij (Russian). De Vries (1953) 
and Hatto (1973) regard these Vater-Sohns-Kampf stories as canonical reflexes of 
an IE myth in which the hero’s son, raised in obscurity and unknown to his father, 
discloses his own heroic potential, and later encounters his father and is slain by 
him. He possesses a token that would make himself known to his father, but re- 
veals this token too late to prevent the tragedy. Sasna Crer exemplifies this theme 
when David fights Pokr Mher because the youth had blocked his way on a road, 


7 Russell 2000:24-27. 
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then recognizes him by his golden armband, but curses him as “deathless and 
heirless,” such that he is imprisoned in Akravou Kar. This theme has many 
variations—the Storm-god’s slaying of his son in the “Illuyanka myth” might be 
an IE influence—but the underlying idea is that hero’s son is “perceived as an 
unnatural continuation, an overstatement, of his too specific potency.” When it 
comes to epic heroes, “enough is enough. ”” 

However that may be, Sasna Crer tells the story of four generations of heroes. 
“Intergenerational heroes” as a regional theme 1s attested earliest in Sumerian cy- 
cles about Gilgamesh and his forebears. In the Standard Babylonian Gilgamesh, the 
poet Sin-legi-unn-inni describes the hero as the “son of Lugalbanda, Gilgamesh, 
perfect in strength,” and after slaying the Bull of Heaven, Gilgamesh has the 
bull’s horns plated with gold, dedicates them to Lugalbanda, and hangs them on 
his bedpost—he kept a shrine to “his god Lugalbanda” in his bedchamber (Gil- 
gamesh VI, v). Lugalbanda is the hero in two Sumerian poems from the Ur III 
period (2112-2004 B.C.) that together form a story of rivalry between Uruk and 
the city-state of Aratta.” Lugalbanda’s father was Enmerkar, the founding king 
of Uruk according to the Sumerian Kinglist.”* Two Ur III Sumerian poems about 
Enmerkar survive, “Enmerkar and Enushgirana,” and “Enmerkar and the Lord of 
Aratta.”” Enmerkar’s father was Mes-kiag-gasher, son of Utu the Sun-god, who 
reigned in Eanna for 324 years. No heroic poem about him survives, but the 
Sumerian Kinglist says that he “went into the sea and came out from it to the 
mountains,”’° alluding to a heroic episode. Med-kiag-gasher, Enmerkar, Lugal- 
banda, and Gilgamesh constitute a family sequence of heroes in four generations, 
similar in this regard to Sasna Crer, in which “intergenerational heroes” is a 
theme that links the four cycles. In central Asia, the Kirghiz oral-poetic epics of 
Manas, his son Semetei, and Semetei’s son Seitek constitute a cycle of three inter- 
generational heroes who free their people from domination by the Kalmyks and the 
Chinese, and establish the Kirghiz national identity.” Some variants of Manas 
have as many as 400,000 lines, and the other two epics are said to be substantial, 
too, although they have never been published and are known only by hearsay out- 
side Kirghizstan. 


7 Miller 2000:89 and 347. Miller makes one small error when he says that “before he [David] 
recognizes Mher, he curses him” (2000:347), a sequence of events that would, if true, put the 
Sasna Crer episode into precise alignment with the canonical mythic pattern. In Shalian’s trans- 
lation, David first recognizes Mher, then curses him (DS 329-33 [3.2.2.3]). 


2 Dalley 1989:51 [I, i]. i 
i Vanstiphout 2003:97-165. Earlier editors and scholars referred to the Lugalbanda poems as 
“Lugalbanda and Hurrum,” and “Lugalbanda and the Anzu-bird” or “Lugalbanda and the Lord of 


Aratta” (Lugalbanda 1969; Hallo 1984). Vanstiphout refers to the poems as “Lugalbanda in the 
Wilderness,” and “The Return of Lugalbanda.” 


™ Jacobsen 1939:84. 
2 Vanstiphout 2003:23-55; earlier, Kramer 1952; Berlin 1979. 
76 Jacobsen 1939:84. 


1 Bowra 1952:355. Başgöz 1978:318-22 discusses Manas in isolation and does not mention 
the theme of intergenerational heroes. 
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This theme is found in abbreviated form in the Arabic Sayf ben Dhi Yazan. 
_ The first part of this epic tells the story of the Yemeni king Dhi Yazan, whose 
adventures include a victory in single combat over Ba‘labek, a powerful king in the 
East; he also glorifies the Holy House at Ka‘ba, ornamenting it with gold and fine © 
fabrics, becomes a pre-Islamic believer in Islam, is called “king of the world,” an 
important Middle Eastern diffusional theme.” The rest of the epic deals with Dhi 
Yazan’s son Sayf, whose adventures take the form of multiple interlaced bride- 
winnings combined with encounters with military foes, sorcerers, devs, and jinn. 
This epic presents two generations of heroes, with the expected sequence of a sealed 
ic father followed by an even more heroic son. 

Firdausi’s Shahnama presents a sequence of four intergenerational heroes in 
its early shahs. Gaiumart,” the first world-king, established the benefits of civili- 
zation. This theme derives from Sumerian and Akkadian myth, according to which 
the gods first established kingship as a me or “benefit of civilization” and then, 
through the king, disseminated all the other mes. Gaiumart’s son Siyamak was 
killed while fighting the Black Div, creator of evil, and after that, Gaiumart and 
Siyamak’s son Hushang slew the Black Div. Later, a Black Dragon threatened to 
swallow the world, but Hushang slew it by hurling a great stone at it (The use of 
fire was discovered when stone smashed against stone.), and Hushang’s son 
Tahmuras earned the nickname “Div-binder” for his adventures against divs. So 
the sequence of four intergenerational heroes was Gatumart, Sryamak, Hushang, 
and Tahmuras, three of whom were shahs. The early shahs possessed Farr, royal 
refulgence symbolizing divine favor, such that the benefits of civilization emanated 
from the person of the king. Tahmuras’s son Jamshid, unlike his heroic forebears, 
did not have to fight divs, but during the promising beginning of his reign, he 
established the four orders of society, the Katuzi (priests), Neysari (warriors), 
Nasudi (farmers), and Ahnukhwashi (craftsmen), and enslaved the divs, putting 
_ them to work mixing mud and water to make bricks. After reigning in prosperity 
for many years, he built an ornate throne for himself, and from it he delivered a 
New Year’s speech in which he vaunted that “I recognize no lord but myself.” 
While he was speaking, his Farr left him and the world fell into chaos.® Shdah- 
ndma thus begins with a network of four diffusional themes: world-kingship, the 
mes or benefits of civilization that emanate from kingship, the reduction of drudg-— 
ery by an ideal king,*' and intergenerational heroes. To these, Firdausi adds three 
IE themes: trifunctional ideology (presented in variant form as four castes), the 


78 Sayf ben Dhi Yazan 1996:1-13. 
” Gaiumart in the Warner translation (1905); Reiger in Levy’s translation (1967:5). 
3 Firdausi 1905:117-40. 


1 Reduction of drudgery is first seen in the Akkadian Afrahasis, where on the advice of Ea 
(Sumerian Enki), the gods create men to dig and maintain the irrigation canals, in order to relieve 
the Igigi (the younger gods) from this labor (Atrahasis 1.33-339). This theme is repeated i in the 
Akkadian Enuma elish 6, where Marduk proposed to Ea to create men to reduce the gods’ drudgery 
-~ (Dalley 1989:260-62). 
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hero’s slaying of a dragon to preserve the cosmic order, and clan charisma, the ge- — 
netic transmission of charism (Farr) from one generation to another in a family.* 


The conception, birth, and childhood of Sanasar and Baldasar 

Many details in Sasna Crer’s story of the twins’ conception, birth, and child- 
hood exemplify round-the-world themes associated with traditional heroes, as if 
Sanasar and Baldasar had popped out of the pages of Campbell’s Hero with a 
Thousand Faces as two of the faces,® but these themes have regional variants; 
hence we include them in our present discussion. Miraculous asexual conception 
-is one such theme: we have already noted that Dzovinar’s conception of the twins 
by drinking from Milky Fountain resembles the conception of Rama and his three 
brothers in the Ramayana. When Sanasar and Baldasar are taunted by other boys 
- for being bastards, they demand that their mother disclose the secret of their pa- 
ternity (DS 17-18 [1.1.6]). In the Secret History of the Mongols, Alan Goa (the 
Fair) discloses to her five sons the secret of their conception.** Accusation of 
bastardy, followed by the mother’s disclosure of the young hero’s paternity, is a 
familiar sequence in the story of Arthur, where, in Malory’s telling of it, Igrayne 
discloses that Uther was the father of Arthur after Ulphuns had demanded judicial 
combat in an effort to prove Arthur’s bastardy.” Sasna Crer repeats this theme 
in the story of Pokr Mher, when, during David’s long absence in Gurjistan (Geor- 
gia), children taunt the boy as a bastard, and Khantout Khanoum, affirming his 
legitimacy, discloses the details of David’s quest abroad (DS 329-30 [3.6.3]). 

No one familiar with the “hero of tradition” will be surprised to learn that 
Sanasar and Baldasar grew prodigiously and were enfants terribles, a danger to 
other children at play: | 


At one year of age, they were as big as 
Other children who were five years old. 
They would come out, play with other children, 
Strike them, hurt them, and make them cry. . 
| (DS 16 [1.1.5)) 


In Sasna Cryer, the theme of the prodigious enfant terrible applies to Medz Mher, 
David, and Pokr Mher in turn. The theme of prodigious growth recurs in Fir- 
dausi’s Shahndma, where the infant Rustam on his first day seemed like a twelve- 
month-old; his son Sorhab “looked a year old ina month . . . at three he exercised 
/ In arms, at five he had a lion-heart, / At ten none dared encounter him in 
fight.”®° The Middle Eastern exemplar of the hero as enfant terrible is Jesus in 
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the Infancy Gospels. In one episode, Jesus steals clothes from a dyer’s shop and 
throws them into a furnace. When the dyer complains that Jesus has ruined his 
business, he miraculously restores the clothes and gives them the colors that the 
dyer wants for them (I Infancy 15). In H Infancy, Jesus causes one boy to die 
because he had bumped him in the street (2:7-9), and another to wither like a dying 
tree because he had scattered the water in his play-lake with a willow bough (2:1- 
4). The Arabic Infancy Gospel (translated from a lost Syrian text) includes an 
episode in which Jesus transforms a group of children into goats.” The enfant 
terrible theme is a commonplace in Arabic folk-epics whenever the childhood of 
a bero is described. Thus the trickster-hero ’ Ali al-Zaibaq was a terror at school, 
playing practical jokes and causing his schoolmaster to fall into a well, but also a 
prodigy who, although unable to read, could recite the whole Qur’an.* ’Antar, 
as a child, bullied other boys his age, tore open the jaws of a dog that had stolen 
his meat, hurled a spear at tree-trunks, and tore the tails off camels.®° Baraka, 
an infant exile. who was brought up in the court of king al-Zahlan, bullied other 
boys and threatened to cut off his schoolmaster’s hand, but student and teacher 
were reconciled when the teacher offered to teach Baraka seven languages and the 
arts of astronomy, medicine, and mathematics.” Abu Zayd’s Qur’an teacher, in 
one version of the Bani Hilal tribal epic in Egypt, was not so fortunate: one day 
when he tried to beat Abu Zayd, the youth killed him and took over as Qur’an 
teacher himself.” Déarab, a prince raised by a fisherman, was feared by other 
boys because of his strength. At age twelve he tore up a tree-trunk and used it to 
kill a lion and a lioness.” The boy Hijris, son of the exiled woman Jalila, is 
threatened with death because of “complaints about injuries that he has caused to 7 
other children.””? At age four, the pahlevan Hamza was as big as a boy of ten, 
a runner, an archer, and “one of the calamities of the age,” who raided orchards 
and bullied other boys. At age ten, he fought in a tournament against his father’s 
pahlevans and defeated them,” a feat reminiscent of David when he kills Msrah 
Melik’s pahlevans on the sports field in a mace-throwing game (DS 169-72 
[3.1.13]). 
Sanasar and Baldasar follow a stream to a sacred spring 
Sanasar and Baldasar, wandering in exile to escape the Khalif of Baghdad, 
follow the course of Batman River,” until they reach a tributary stream that flows 
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with such force that it parts the water, reaching as far as the opposite bank. Bal- 
dasar recognizes this stream for its aznantzordy water. “The man who drinks at 
its source,” he says, “will become invincible.” The twins follow this stream to its 
source, an aznantzordy fountain, purposing to establish a settlement there. For 
days, they traverse a rugged mountain terrain until they find the sacred spring in 
a locus amoenus. There they gather stones to build a fortress (DS 28-30 [1.1.10]). 
The twins’ aznantzordy spring is Gatnov Aghbiur (compounded as Gatnagh- 
biur, “Milky Fountain”), whose water made it possible for Dzovinar to conceive 
them. They are not conscious of this at the time, and neither are we, but the iden- 
tity of the aznantzordy spring as Gatnov Aghbiur is clarified in Cycle IH when 
Sanasar’s widow, Deghtzoun Dzam, who had gone into seclusion after Medz 
Mher’s death, hears that her grandson, David, is preparing to go to battle against 
Msrah Melik. Deghtzoun Dzam comes out of seclusion in order to instruct Kourkig 
Jelaly to carry David to “his father’s Gatnov Aghbiur, / There he must dismount 
and drink its water” (DS 267 [3.1.3.10]). When Jelaly and David come to this 
spring, the horse understands better than David does what they must do. David 
wants to press on toward Msr, and he breaks Jelaly’s ribs with his spurs and 
threatens to slay him with Lightning Sword, until a gust of wind hits his forehead 
and he comes to his senses. Following Jelaly’s counsel, he sprinkles water on 
Jelaly’s ribs, which heals them, and he drinks from the spring and falls asleep. 
When he awakens, he finds “that he had gained strength” (DS 268 [3.1.3.11-12]). 
For David, and for Sanasar and Baldasar earlier, drinking aznantzordy water from 
Gatnov Aghbiur is a symbolic return to the place of their origins, a prerequisite 
ritual for the hero if he his adventures are destined to bring renewal to his people. 
Some scholars have traced the theme of the Water of Life as far back as Gil- 
gamesh’s quest for immortality, which ends when Utnapishtim tells him where to 
find the “plant of life” under water in a pool,” but in Gilgamesh the rejuvenating 
agent is not the water but the plant, most likely a separate myth, like the Tree of 
Life.” The origin of the Water of Life theme is unknown, but sacred springs with 
strength-giving water appear in the eastern Mediterranean, the Middle East, cen- 
tral Asia, India, and Russia.” In the Turkish epic of Kéroglu, the eponymous 
hero’s wonder-horse, Kyrat (Gray Horse) acquired immortality by drinking the 
Water of Life.” As a recurring theme in the Yakut (Turkic) olongkho (epic) tra- 
dition, heroes who are killed in battle are sprinkled with Water of Life and resur- 
rected.’ In the Yakut olongkho of Miildii, the fearsome-looking eponymous 
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hero is transformed into a handsome twenty-year-old youth after bathing three 
times in Milk-White Lake. The Miildii olongkho also includes a fountain of Liv- 
ing Water that is guarded by Kyrydymyan, a hero of divine beauty whose sister, 
Syralyman-kuo, becomes the object of Müldü’s bridewinning adventure. During. 
the course of that adventure, Kyrydymyan is unable to assist Müldü in combat 
against the fearsome enemy, Biigiisteen the Black, because he is charged by divine — 
command to guard the Water of Life and cannot leave the sacred spring.!™ The 
spring or well of the Water of Life is a recurring theme in Mongol uliger (epic) 
tradition. In the Burjat Mongol uliger Gar’julaj-Mergen, the eponymous hero’s 
sister, Agu-Nogon-Abakha, finds a spring of the Water of Life on a mountaintop 
and uses its water to resuscitate a dog and several warriors, including her broth- 
er.! In the Burjat Jrinsej uliger, Irinsej was betrayed by his wife and killed by 
his monster-foe Mangadkhaj. Years later, Irinse} s son Khankhan Sokto, the hero 
of the uliger, recovers Irinsej’s corpse at sea, and sets out to find the Water of 
Life, which he uses to bring his father back to life.’ In the Mongol tale of Altin 
Shagoj and Mungin Shagoj, a raven brings water from the sacred spring to resus- 
citate Hodoy.'* In an Ostyak Mongol tale of “Aspen-Leaf,” the eponymous hero 
finds Water of Life in a witch’s house and uses it to revive several people.’™ 
Armenian examples include the spring of Kacet* in the Epic of Kast (mentioned 
above), and the folktale of “The Swineherd,” where a prince, exiled by his father, 
agrees to be a servant to the king’s chamberlain’s son, who confiscates his royal 


-~ armband. The prince serves as a swineherd, concealing the superhuman strength 


that he acquired by drinking from a sacred spring in the woods. Later he uses his 
strength to fight three devs, only then disclosing his identity as the rightful heir to 
the kingdom. 1% 

Finding the aznantzordy fountain is a milestone event in Sasna Crer, for it 
marks the site of Sassoun. No critic has proposed a source for its signature details: 
following a mountain stream to its source and finding a sacred fountain whose wa- 
ter has life-giving power. The source may be the story of Alexander’s quest for 
the Water of Life, an episode that occurs in several Christianized and Islamicized 
versions of the Alexander Romance tradition. The version that comes closest to 
Sasna Crer is Firdausi’s account of Sekandar’s search for the fountain of the Water 
of Life in Shahndma. In both stories, two companions follow a mountain stream, 
and after a long search in a rugged terrain, they discover the sacred spring. Sa- 
nasar, the leader, plays the same role as Sekandar, Baldasar plays the same role 
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as Khezr as the guide or companion who has some knowledge of what that spring © 
might be, and aznantzordy water in Sasna Cryer corresponds to the Water of Life 
in Alexander Romances. In Shadhnadma, Sekandar seeks the Water of Life with 
Khezr, his guide and companion, “having surrendered heart and soul in a compact 
with him.” They follow a stream through a Land of Darkness, aided by two seal- 
rings that emit light in the presence of water. When they come to a fork where the 
one stream separates into two, Sekander and Khezr follow separate paths. Khezr’s 
stream leads to the sacred spring, where he bathes in the Water of Life and obtains 
immortality. !” : | 

Most scholarly discussion of this and similar stories is focused on the miracle 
of a dried fish that comes to life,'°* but we are more interested in versions in 
which the hero follows a stream to a sacred spring. One sixth-century source, the 
Babylonian Talmud, depicts Alexander traveling toward the “mountains of dark- 
ness”; he rests at a well and washes some salted fish in its water, which gives the 
fish.a sweet fragrance. Alexander realizes that this is a sacred well, fed by a 
stream from the Garden of Eden. He follows the stream to its source in Eden, and 
there he is given an eyeball that is heavier than silver or gold.’°? These analogues 
encourage the belief that “following a stream to a sacred spring” was a migratory 
theme in the Alexander Romance tradition. We note with interest that while the 
discovery of sacred springs is a mythic commonplace, usually it is encountered by 
accident, not by following a stream to its source. 

Other versions of the Alexander story do not include the detail of “following 
-a stream to a sacred spring” and so are less relevant to Sasna Crer. We cite them 
here to contextualize the Babylonian Talmud and Shāhnāma stories as variants in 
a widely diffused tradition. In recension 8 of the Egyptian-Greek History of Alex- 
ander (6th cent.), Alexander and his retinue stop to rest at a stream, and when his 
cook washes a salted fish in its water, the fish comes to life and swims away.‘ 
Another sixth-century source is a Syriac metrical sermon on Alexander by Jacob 
of Serugh (d. 521), where the king consults a sage who says that there are many 
springs in the Dark Land, but the location of the Water of Life is unknown. Fol- 
lowing the sage’s counsel, Alexander searches the Dark Land accompanied by a 
cook, who washes a salted fish in various springs without result. In one spring, 
the fish comes to life and swims away. The cook, fearing that Alexander would 
want the fish back, jumps after it into the spring and gains immortality. Alexander 
seeks the sacred spring for himself, but cannot find it in the darkness, for it was 
not God’s will that he should live forever.'"’ Jacob of Serugh’s probable source 
for this sermon, a Syriac prose “Christian Legend of Alexander”! does not 
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mention the Water of Life; Jacob must have known some other source for this. 
’ Abd al-Malik bin Hisham (b. A.D. 834) tells a story about King Sa’b, who meets 
the prophet Moses al-Khidr in Jerusalem. Moses names Sa’b “Dhu al-Qarnayn” 
(two-horned’)—an epithet usually applied to Alexander—and travels to the ends of 
the earth with him until they come to a Dark Land, where Moses leads Dhu al- 
Qarnayn to a rock, whereupon is found the spring of the Water of Life, the source 
of Moses al-Khidr’s immortality.’ In the Ethiopic History of Alexander (13th 
cent.), the king travels to a Dark Land in Arabia, accompanied by his commander 
El-Khidr. After they set up camp, El-Khidr explores the Dark Land by himself for 
thirty days, guided by the light of a gem that Adam had taken with him when he 
was expelled from Paradise. When El-Khidr encounters the sacred Well, he rec- 
ognizes it and washes a dried fish in its water. The fish comes to life and swims 
away. El-Khidr plunges into the water three times and drinks of it, thereby ob- 
taining immortality. "4 | 

The site of the aznantzordy fountain is a locus amoenus, described by Sanasar 
as “a beautiful place” and by the poet as “delightful” (DS 30 [1.1.10])—a re-cur- 
ring theme in foundation-myths of cities. Recurring details in Sayf ben Dhi Yazan 
suggest that the founding of a city at a locus amoenus is a formulaic theme in Ara- 
bic folk-epic: the site of a city built and named for Yathrib is a green and fertile 
valley, full of fine fruits, sparkling waters, graceful gazelles, and all manner of 
birds singing and praising God (5); the site of al-Madina al-Hamra (Red City), 
built by Dhi Yazan, is a green and beautiful valley, full of lush trees and bushes, 
abundant water, rushing sparkling streams, birds singing and praising God, flowers 
laughing in every corner, and musky fragrance on all sides, “a garden of delights” 
(7). The same city is described to Sayf Ar’ad as having trees blossoming, foun- 
tains gushing, gardens filled with graceful gazelles and warbling birds, and towers 
soaring high (9). : 


Building a fortress at Sassoun: Sanasar’s superhuman strength 

At the site of the aznantzordy fountain, Sanasar and Baldasar gather great 
stones and lay the foundation for a fortress; Sanasar. builds while Baldasar hunts 
game for food, until Baldasar grows tired from hunting (DS 30-31 [1.1.10-11}). 
After a hiatus in Mantzkert, the twins return to their fortress to establish a settle- 
ment with forty families; Sanasar’s ability to carry great stones from the mountain | 
is emphasized (DS 39-40 [1.1.13]). Earlier Armenian mythological precedents for. 
this are well known. According to Agathangelos, the Armenian king Tiridates 
(Trdat), after his conversion to Christianity in A.D. 301, made a pilgrimage to 
Mount Masis (Ararat). From there he carried great stones for building three chap- 
els as burial sites for saints whom he had executed earlier. “From the summit of 
the mountain,” Agathangelos writes, “he took solid stones, unworked, unhewn, 
immense, solid, wide, enormous and huge, which no single person could ever 
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move, not even a great number of men. But with great strength like Hayk’s, he 
picked up eight blocks and carried them on his back to the chapels. On his own 
he set up four blocks as a threshold, in compensation as it were for the thoughtless 
struggle which he had waged with the saint [Gregory] in his own chamber. ”!* 
Moses Khorenats‘i refers to Persian heroic songs about Rostom Sagdjik who had 
the strength of 120 elephants, and compares these to Armenian songs about a 
grandson of Hayk named Turk‘, also called Angl (Un-handsome, Ugly), who 
“took rocks the size of hills and threw them” into the Pontus at enemy ships (2.8, 
p. 141). In an Arabic example of this theme, God commanded Adam to build a 
Holy House at Ka‘ba: “Adam took the stones from the mountain close by, with the 
strength Gabriel gave him by God’s leave; and when he had laid the foundations, 
Gabriel erected the pillars and showed Adam how to build, and so Adam, through 
Gabriel’s instruction, erected the house. ” 16 


Instruments of heroic power obtained in an underwater court 

Earlier we alluded to Sanasar’s and Baldasar’s adventure at Gaboud Dzov, 
where Sanasar enters the lake and, walking “as if he was on dry land,” comes to 
a submarine garden, palace, and pavilion where he first sees Lightning Sword and 
the marine horse Jelaly. He falls asleep and, guided by the Virgin Mary who 
appears to him in a dream, he takes possession of Lightning Sword and other in- 
struments of power—a mailshirt, armor and mail shoes, a warrior’s mace, a spear 
and shield, and other war gear (DS 45-46 [1.1.15]). A Circassian analogue is | 
Pizighash’s bridewinning adventure, when he and his older brother Pija laid in wait 
to capture three doves who were stealing apples from the Nart’s golden tree. With 
an arrow, Pizighash gave one of the doves a wound that could be healed only with 
her own blood. The brothers pursued the doves as far as the Azov Sea, where they 
disappeared. Pizighash told Pija to wait on the shore while he followed them into 
the sea. When Pizighash struck the sea with his sword, “the waters parted and he 
descended straightaway to the seafloor,” and there, walking as if on dry land, he 
came to a white house in a ravine. There he was received graciously by the dove- 
maidens and their seven brothers, children of the goddess of water. One of the 
maidens, Meghazash, was wounded, but Pizighash healed her by searching her 
wound with his handkerchief, which was stained with her own blood. He returned 
to Nartia with Meghazash as his bride."’’ Parallel to Sanasar’s adventure in Blue 
Sea, this saga presents (1) two brothers, one who enters the sea and another who 
waits on the shore, (2) his sudden descent into an underwater court where (3) the 
hero walks as if on dry land, (4) is treated with courtesy and (5) achieves a mile- 
stone event (Sanasar obtains instruments of power; Pizighash wins a bride). 
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Submarine courts or palaces are found in myths around the world, often as the | 
homes of gods or goddesses who have maritime or serpentine associations. 
The Celtic water-goddess Mari Morgan, who lives in underwater palaces “where 
gold and diamonds glimmer,” seduces sailors and fishermen and drowns them in 
the sea. In Haiti, the Voodoo serpent-god Damballah-wédo, also called Papa 
Agwé, lives in an underwater palace. The Japanese goddess Otohime (Luminous 
Jewel), daughter of the sea-king Ryujin, is a shape-shifting princess whose real 
form was a crocodile-like dragon. The submarine dragon-prince Lac Long Quan 
is a slayer of monsters and demons and patriarch of the Vietnamese people.” 
In the Arabian Nights’ tale of “Julnar the Mermaid,” King Shahriman asks Julnar, 
his betrothed, how it is that she and her people are able to walk about under water. 
-“We walk in the waters with our eyes open as ye do on the ground,” she replies, 
“by the blessing of the names graven upon the seal-ring of Solomon, David’s 
son.” !? Their son, Badar Basim, inherits his father’s kingdom, but chooses to 
marry a princess from the sea, and must obtain permission from the girl’s father, 
who presides over a submarine court. Sayf ben Dhi Yazan obtains possession of 
a two-headed marine horse that he rides across the sea to an island without getting 
wet. At the command of the island king, Sayf rides his two-headed marine horse 
into a pool. As soon as he enters the pool, the water disappears and he finds him- 
self in an underwater court, where he encounters an old man who has been waiting 
for him for 300 years, seated on a leather couch. At the old man’s direction, Sayf 
obtains a magic ring and a tap that can produce enough water for an army.” 
Sasna Crer compresses the theme of “the hero’s acquisition of instruments of 
power” into a single episode, whereas in Sayf this theme is associated with the 
hero’s multiple interlaced bridewinning adventures, in the course of which he ob- 
tains seven instruments of power: the “‘Book of the Nile’; the sword of Asaf, who 
was vizier to King Solomon; the magic horse called Barq al-Burugq; the pick of 
Japeth, which can rend mountains asunder; the magic stone of Kush; the tablets of © 
two subjugated jinn...and the powers of the ifrit called Rahaq al-Aswad.”!”* 
Sayf’s tap brings to mind the four amulets that Aristotle gives Alexander the Great 
according to the biography of Abu Shaker (13th cent.): one to recognize deceit in 
enemies, one to facilitate his entrance into cities and fortresses, one to obtain 
enough water for an army, and one to protect him and his warriors from weakness 
and illness.'7* “Talismans of power” is a recurring theme in the Circassian Nart 
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sagas, too. In “The Childhood of Shebatinuquo,” for instance, Shebatin’s wife, 
the infant-hero’s foster-mother, enumerates them in a lullaby: “A shining Nart 
horseman will you be. The alp (winged horse) on which you sit will be like the 
whirlwind. On your right the swift hounds will lope. On your left the swift hounds 
will lope. Above your head will soar the sharp-taloned eagles. On your helmet 
the sunlight will glint. From your lance’s head will peal thunder.”!* Shebatin | 
had given the boy his horse, hounds, eagles, and wargear as instruments of heroic 
power.. | | 

The Old French Prose Lancelot presents a well-known example of an under- 
water court in medieval romance. During Lancelot’s infancy, King Claudas of the 
Waste Land, pursuing a feudal dispute, attacked Lancelot’s father, King Ban of 
Benoic, laying siege to his castle, Trebe (Tréves). Ban, his wife Helene, their 
infant son, and a squire secretly departed from Trebe, intending to appeal to King 
Arthur for military aid, but immediately after Ban left Trebe, his disloyal seneschal 
surrendered the castle to Claudas. Unaware of this treachery, Ban and his family 
retired to the shore of a lake, and Ban, climbing a nearby hill, saw Trebe go up in 
flames and died of a broken heart. Seeing Ban’s horse return to the lake without 
its rider, the squire and the queen went to the hill, leaving the infant Lancelot alone 
on the shore. As the queen returned toward the lake, she saw Niniene, the Lady 
of the Lake, cradling her son in her arms. Niniene jumped into the lake, taking 
Lancelot with her. Raised by Niniene in a land beneath the lake, Lancelot learned 
- the arts of archery, falconry, horsemanship, hunting, and courtly conduct. At age 
eighteen, Lancelot took leave of Niniene to seek knighthood as a bel inconnu in 
King Arthur’s court. In preparation for his departure, Niniene gave Lancelot a 


_ white “marine” horse, sword, armor, and other accoutrements of knighthood.” 


Thus Lancelot, like Sanasar and Sayf bin Dhi Yazan, obtained the accoutrements 
of krighthood in a submarine court. 

This version of Lancelot’s story differs from the one told in Ulrich von Zat- 
zikhoven’s Lanzelet, where the infant’s father, King Pant of Genewis, wounded by 
rebellious barons during a palace coup, fled with his wife and child to a lake, 
where he died. There, the faerie of the lake kidnapped Lanzelet and raised him in 
the crystal mountain where she made her home with other ladies (Lanzelet 193- 
301). A striking difference between Ulrich’s Lanzelet and the Prose Lancelot is 
the location of the court, hidden in a crystal mountain in Lanzelet, but beneath the 
watery surface of the lake in the Prose Lancelot. Its waters seem real enough to 
strangers who approach there, but the lake is really just an illusion. This magical 
lake is named “li lais Dyanaz” after Diana, a queen of Sicily whom the pagans 
had euhemerized as a goddess of the hunt.’ Elsewhere in Celtic myth, faerie 
kingdoms are hidden inside hills or inside a mountain cliff. Why does the Prose 
Lancelot substitute an underwater court? Perhaps he knew of some small lakes 


_  Colarusso 2002:65. 
123 Prose Lancelot 1:1-148, cf. Corley 1989:3-60. 
126 Prose Lancelot 7:1-6, cf. Kennedy 1986:111-12. 
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near Trèves,” and invented the underwater court as a link to the story of Arthur 
_ receiving the Sword Excalibur from the Lady of the Lake. In any event, the under- 
water court 1s a diffusional mythic theme. 


Lightning Sword | 

Tor our Gaitzagin (Lightning Sword), one of the instruments of power that Sana- 
sar acquires during his adventure in the underwater court in Blue Lake (DS 44-49 
[1.1.15]), is a talismanic weapon that is passed down to each generation of Sassoun 
heroes. One of its characteristics is its constant linkage with the wonder-horse 
- Kourkig Jelaly. Sanasar finds it hanging at Jelalay’s side in the underwater court, 
and usually when Lightning Sword is mentioned, Jelaly is also mentioned, often 
in the same sentence. This linkage is also found in the Armenian folktale of “The 
Bird-Peri,” where a wonder-horse or counselor-horse tells the young hero about 
the magical properties of his father’s sword, which was made of lightning. Fol- 
lowing the horse’s counsel, the hero uses Lightning Sword to part the waters of 
a black sea, cross it, and slay a Red Dev.’ A similar linkage is found in the 
Turkish Kéroglu, where the hero has a Lightning Sword and is noted for his de- 
votion to his wonder-horse Kyrat.”? King Negus of Ethiopia, ’Antar’s foe in an 
Arabic folk-epic, has a sword “like a lightning fork with its scabbard flashing,” 
and cries “Upon the Pleiades I ride!” when he brandishes it while riding his 
wonder-horse.*° The Tibetan hero Gesar of Ling, whose wonder-horse is dis- 
cussed below, uses his Lightning Sword to decapitate demons.'*! In the Indian 
oral epic of Lorik-Canda, the warrior-hero Lorik has a lightning sword named 
bijali ka khadg that emits flames as he fights. Lorik also has a wonder-horse who 
eventually transports him to the heaven of Brahma. *? Wonder-horse and meteor- 
ic sword are linked in the Irish god of the sun and lightning, Eochaid (Horseman, 
Rider), whose sword is the thunderbolt. +3 

Talismanic swords are a round-the-world commonplace, but “lightning swords” 
or “meteoric swords” are met with most often in India and the Middle East. ’An- 
tar’s meteoric sword, Dami, flashed brightly like lightning; in battle it sparkled 
like shooting stars and could cut an enemy in two.* In Baibars, the counselor 
Shiha recounts the history of a golden sword that can cut through any shield or 
helmet: it was made from an arrow that had fallen from the sky and pierced an iron 
saddle bow.’ In the crusade-epic Dhat al-Himma, one of the weapons used by 


17 Carmen 1973:11-14. 
28 Surmelian 1968:102-3. 
12 Chadwick and Zhirmunsky 1969:60. 
130 Sirat Antar, in Norris 1980:180-81. 
BI Penick 1996:63. 
132 Flueckiger 1989:45, repeated in Smith 1989:179; text:Pandey 1982:606. 
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the Arabic leader Hermes is a “meteorite sword” that had fallen from the sky in 
India. Hermes’s sword (sayf) owes its astral nature to the Algarsayf, the name 
given in Arabic astronomy to the group of stars (al-sayf) in the constellation of 
Orion (al-jabbar, “the Hero”), a theme alluded to in Chaucer’s Sguire’s Tale. 
Turpin’s sword Almace (< Arabic al-mās “diamond”) reflects the influence of 
_ Arabic epic on the Chanson de Roland.” 


Kourkig Jelaly 
Sanasar’s wonder-horse, Kourkig Jelaly (Kourkig “colt” + jelaly “majestic” 
< Arabic jelaf), like Lightning Sword, is a talisman of power that passes down to 
subsequent generations of Sassoun heroes. Before proceeding to the conventional 
features of wonder-horses, we should take note of this unique feature of Kourkig 
Jelaly. After Sanasar’s death, we get a brief glimpse of Deghtzoun Dzam as an 
Amazonian regent who takes possession of the wonder-horse: 


Coming out of her confinement, 
Deghtzoun Jewgh Dzam mounted Kourkig Jelaly 
And roamed the mountains. 
One should have seen her and her horse— 
A mother-of-pearl saddle on his back, 
_ A steel bit in his mouth. 
_ Wearing her armour of iron, and shoes of steel, 
With Sanasar’s staff in her hand, 
She road over the mountains. 
In this manner Deghtzoun ruled Sassoun 
For a number of years. 
(DS 113 [2.1.2]) 


When Medz Mher prepares to fight Sibdag Dev (White Dev), the king of Khlat, 
Deghtzoun Dzam gives him Kourkig Jelaly, Lightning Sword, and Sanasar’s armor 
(the instruments of power), symbolically conceding the rule of Sassoun to him (DS 
126-27 [2.1.11]). After his victory over Sibdag Dev, Mher weds A nan: and 
returns to Sassoun as its ruler (DS 131 [2.1.14]). 

Wonder-horses are almost universal in the medieval and modern epics of Eu- 
rope and Asia, although they are unknown in myths and epics of the ancient Mid- 
die East. The wonder-horse originated as an epic theme in central Asia!*? and 
migrated thence to eastern and south Asia, the Middle East, and Europe. There 
are regional variations. In western European romance, the wonder-horse is a 
companion-horse who accompanies the knight on quests and saves his life in battle. 


oe Lyons 1995, 3:337 (Sirat al-Amira Dhat al-Himma 127). In Arabic folk-epics, Indian 
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He is equus alalus, but communicates his loyalty to the knight through realistically 
equine behaviors. In India and Tibet, the wonder-horse sometimes is a “cosmic — 
horse” who transports the hero to heaven or to a place of safety. In central Asia, 
parts of the Middle East, in south Slavic epics and Russian byliny, the wonder- 
horse often is a talking counselor-horse who advises the hero about what to do in 
times of crisis. 

Overlapping these regional categories, the wonder-horse is ; characterized by 
superequine qualities, each with its own geographic distribution. The earliest 
attested example of a counselor-horse is Xanthos, Achilles’s chartot-horse, who 
warns him of his impending death (liad 19.404). Counselor-horses appear often 
in Mongol and Turkic epics.“ In the Khalkha Mongol uliger of Enkhe Bolot 
Khan, the eponymous hero’s horse Ara Khupchi “knew how to speak nine lan- 
guages” and “was filled with all wisdom.” 

Jelaly is houri (fiery), a commonplace in Armenian folktales. The hero in 
“Zulvisia” concludes his “double bridewinning” with a bride rescue in which he 
rides his fiery horse into the king’s garden on Zulvisia’s wedding day, rescues her 
from an unwanted marriage, and wins her for himself.” In “Rose-Maiden,” the 
eponymous heroine selects from the royal stables “an old scrubby horse that no- 
body wanted” and cares for him until he becomes a “fiery steed,” a horse that 
“plays with the stars.”' Rose-Maiden, like her scrubby horse, is an unprom- 
ising creature, a wild mountain girl born in a cave, but the Prince selects her for 
his bride, rejecting a family-arranged marriage to the chamberlain’s daughter, and 
is rewarded in the end when Rose-Maiden turns out to be a houri princess. 

Sometimes the wonder-horse starts out as an unpromising or unwanted horse, 
like Rose-Maiden’s houri steed. In a Serbian ballad of Marko Kraljević, Marko 
selects a mangy, “leprous” piebald colt and grooms him to become his counselor- 
horse Saraé.'** No such story is attached to Jelaly, but in the second cycle of 
Sasna Crer, Medz Mher acquires a shaggy, unpromising colt when his kinsman, 
Prince Korkig of Bitlis, offers him any one of forty steeds in his stable. Mher tests 
each one by slapping its back, and they all collapse under his hand, except for the 
shaggy colt who “jumped in frenzy, / Showing the strength of ten horses,” so 
Mher chooses this one, even though he must carry it home with him tied to a 
-= beam, much to the amusement of the people of Bitlis (DS 117-19 [2.1.6-7]). In- 
Firdausi’s Shadhndama, Sorhab, preparing for a military campaign, tests horses as 
Mher did. Many horses are brought to him from surrounding hills and deserts, 


140 Basedz 1978:316 cites as examples Köroglv’s horse Kyrat, White Colt in the epic of AZ 
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Shoolbraid 1975:29 et seq. cites examples in the Burj at Mongol uligers of Gar’julaj-Mergen (60-67) 
and /rinsej (70-71). For Mongol epics, see further Poppe 1979:22-23. 
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and he tests each one by laying his hand on its back, but each one grovels. Finally 
one of his warriors finds him a roan colt that suits his needs.‘* A similar event 
occurs at the beginning of the tale of “Al-Dino and Hazaran Bulbul,” when Al- 
Dino, the king’s youngest, unpromising son, decides to join his two older brothers 
who have gone in search of Hazaran Bulbul (the Nightingale of a Thousand Songs). 
In the royal stable, Al-Dino tests the king’s horses by pressing down on their 
backs, but they all collapse except for one mangy, worthless-looking horse that he 
selects for his journey.'*° In the horserace when Gesar of Ling wins the king- 
dom and the princess Sechan Dugmo, beating out his greedy uncle Todong, Gesar 
takes the form of a scuffy, unpromising boy, and his wonder-horse Kyang Go Kar- 
kar appears as a scrawny nag.'*’ In these episodes Medz Mher, Rose-Maiden, 
Al-Dino, and Gesar of Ling, like their unpromising horses, appear to be less 
worthy but turn out to be more worthy. 

Jelaly is a “marine horse,” like Kéroglu’s horse Kyrat who was foaled by a sea 
giant. In Greek tradition, the winged horse Pegasus was the child of Medusa and 
the sea-god Poseidon. He emerged from Medusa’s body when Perseus cut off her 
head (Hesiod, Theogony 280-82). In the Arabian Nights’ “First Voyage of Sindbad 
the Sailor” the hero visits an island kingdom where at each new moon, mares are 
tied up on the beach so that marine stallions would come ashore to mate with them, 
thereby engendering foals of great value.'*® Sayf ben Dhi Yazan obtains pos- 
session of a two-headed marine horse that he uses to cross the sea to an island 
kingdom without getting wet, although this “horse” turns out to be a jinni.!”” 
’Antar’s most formidable enemy, the Amalekite ° Abd Zinjir, rides a marine horse 
called Ra’d (Thunder), a talking horse whose stentorian bellow could “turn the 
desert upside down.” °° The young hero in the Armenian tale of “The Bird-Peri,” 
as a bridewinning test, must capture forty kouri blue sea-mares from the Red Sea; 
then he must milk them so the king can bathe in their milk—supposedly so he can 
become “peri” himself, but the milk boils and scalds him to death.’ The hero 
is assisted in his adventures by his talking horse who gives him counsel. Lyons 
cites other examples, mosily from the eastern Mediterranean, the Middle East, and 
_India,'* but there are also Celtic examples. Cichulainn’s horse, Gray of Macha, 
emerged from a lake as a gift from Macha, a sea-goddess who was the daughter 
of Strangeness, son of Ocean. 
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Some wonder-horses are immortal, like Jelaly who accompanies Pokr Mher in 
his “heirless and deathless” imprisonment in Akravou Kar (DS 364-69 [4.2.4]), 
and K6roglu’s horse, Kyrat, who drank of the Water of Life. According to Hesiod, 
after Pegasus was born he flew up to heaven to join the immortals on Olympus, 
although Pindar and Apollodorus tell more elaborate stories about him as Bel- 
lerophon’s wonder-horse. Gesar of Ling’s wonder-horse, Kyang Go Karkar, was _ 
- one of a small retinue who attended the hero to a mountaintop meditation when the 
time came for Gesar to return to his divine self (he was an incarnation of Guru 
Rinpoche). Kyang Go Karkar is in spiritual allegory the “power of confidence,” 
and in nature-allegory the “wind of winds” whose presence can still be felt in the 
Tibetan breezes.** 

Some wonder-horses, like Pegasus and Kyang Go Karkar, are winged, or ca- 
pable of flight, as when Jelaly “flew over the copper wall” of Copper City because 
Sanasar could find no open gates there (DS 79 [1.2.6]). Jelaly became a flying 
horse again in Cycle III, when he “flew like a homing pigeon” and covered seven 
days’ journey in an hour, transporting David to Gatnov Aghbiur so he could drink 
aznantzordy water there before traveling to Msr to fight Msrah Melik (DS 267-68 
[3.1.3.11]). Ina Circassian Nart saga of Shabatinuqua, his foster father gives him 
an alp (winged horse) who rides with whirlwind power.’ Flying horses some- 
times are fashioned artificially from inorganic materials, like Arabian Nights’ 
“Ebony Horse,” a gift from a Persian sage to King Sabur, the “stede of bras” that 
the Tartar king Cambyskan gives to the king of Arabia and India in Chaucer’s 
Squire’s Tale, and Vainéminen’s peastalk horse in the Finnish Kalevala.’*° 

Another trait of wonder-horses is that only the hero can break or ride them. 
The ability to break horses is an indicator of superior masculinity; thus, in the 
Kazakh epic of Kambar-Batyr, the princess Nazym rejects all suitors who approach 
her because they cannot rein in an untamed horse. in the herd.” When Sanasar 
first encounters Jelaly, the horse says that if he attempts to ride him, “I will take 
you to the sun to burn” (DS 47 [1.1.15])—the fate of sea-monsters whose bodies 
Vahagn had thrown toward the sun—but Sanasar, like Jelaly, was “sea-born,” and 
succeeded in breaking the horse. The classical exemplar is Bucephalus, an un- 
broken horse who had been offered for sale to Alexander’s father, Philip of Mace- 
don. The horse was so unmanageable that Philip ordered him to be sent away, but 
the youthful Alexander offered to break him if his father would purchase him. He 
succeeded in breaking Bucephalus, and no one but Alexander could ride him (Plu- 
tarch, Life of Alexander). In Alexander Romance versions of this story, King Philip 
kept Bucephalus in a cage because the horse was a man-eater. When Alexander 
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approached his cage, which was littered with the dismembered bodies of men, 
Bucephalus “stretched out both his forefeet towards the prince, and licked him with 
his tongue, acknowledging him as his own master,” and Philip, hearing of this, 
proclaimed Alexander as the future “ruler of the world.” Pegasus was another 
- unmanageable horse, but Athena broke and bridled him before presenting him to 
Bellerophon. In Corinth, a temple to Athena Chalinitis (Bridler) commemorated 
the goddess for her role in this myth (Pausanias 2.4.1). In an Arabic folk-epic, a 
wonder-mare kept in fetters by Hasan al-Ja’bari, valued at three times its weight 
in gold, can be ridden only by the hero Abu Zaid.” 


Intimations of chivalry 

The instruments of heroic power that Sanasar obtains in Gaboud Dzov all per- 
tain to knighthood: a wonder-horse, Lightning Sword, armor, shield, and other 
_war-gear. In his dream, the Virgin Mary tells him to take possession of these and 
then “bathe in the palace pool” to increase his strength sevenfold, and “You will 
attain your heart’s desire” (DS 46 [1.1.15]). This scene recalls a theme that recurs 
in medieval romances when knighthood is conferred upon a young man, namely, 
that the desire for knighthood must come from within his own heart, for such de- 
sire is a mark of noble birth. As pahlevans, Sanasar and Baldasar usually present 
themselves as epic heroes rather than as knights of romance, but sometimes in their 
adventures, their primal nature gives way to intimations of chivalry. Deghtzoun 
Dzam seems less like a sorceress and more like a courtly love heroine when she 
watches from her chamber window while Sanasar and Baldasar fight a tournament 
á outrance with sixty pahlevans (DS 87 [1.2.7]), although Sanasar’s bloody slaugh- 
ter of forty of them is primal enough (he beheads twenty of them). Chivalry blends 
with primal conflict when Sanasar and Baldasar slay a dragon on a mountain: they 
kill the dragon with stones rather than swords and thereby free the waters of a 
mountain spring (a cosmic theme)—we recall that Hushang, in Shahndama, killed 
the cosmic Black Dragon with a stone—but like St. George, by defeating the drag- 
on they rescue a beautiful maiden. Sanasar displays chivalric noblesse when, after 
winning the love of Deghtzoun Dzam, he insists that she free her forty unsuccess- 
ful suitors from her spell by changing them back to youthful men. The suitors show 
chivalry, too, by declining to challenge him for his bride (DS 104-5 [1.2.11]). 

_ These scenes, and cognate episodes in other Middle Eastern epics, problem- 
atize the Eurocentric construction of chivalry as fundamentally a western European 
tradition that emerged from the cauldron of the Crusades and then flowered in 
twelfth-century France. The Georgian Knight in the Tiger-Skin (12th cent.) is 
well known for its conventions of courtly love and chivalry. Earlier than this, the 
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Georgian Visramiani (Vis and Ramin), a translation of a lost Persian bridewinning © 
romance, describes Ramin in terms reminiscent of Chaucer’s Squire, handsome 
and courageous (What hero isn’t?), “a horseman, huntsman, skirmisher, a lively 
chess-player; he was peerlessly skilled in all pleasant melodies for stringed instru- 
ments; none could draw his bow,'® none could play like him with lance and in 
a tourney” (Visramiani 9-10), and the narrative provides as many quests, jousts, 
courtly love scenes, and love letters as anyone could want in a medieval romance. | 
“Fair play” in fighting, courtly etiquette, a knight putting an end to an evil custom 
of a castle, and other elements of chivalry recur in Arabic folk-epics, too, where, 
for example, Arabian heroes never fight with stones, although they often have to 
dodge them. The Narts, also, often resemble romance knights (Colarusso 2002). 
Professor Colarusso has written about elements of chivalry in the Nart Sagas:'* 


In some of the more archaic tales, the Nart goes on quests, has a squire to 
help him (a young man), exhibits chivalry toward women and fair play to- 
ward his adversaries, even going as far as to arrange dates and places for 
duels. Typically he engages in duels rather than battles. Women watch such 
duels from platforms, as in medieval Europe. They have the power to stop 
a duel by dropping their scarf between the combatants. (They can still stop 
quarrels this way.) In these regards the Nart and his lady parallel medieval 
‘standards for knightly and chivalric conduct as exhibited in Europe. Direct 
links between medieval Europe and the Caucasus were probably slight, so 
this is one argument that chivalry was brought into Dark Ages Europe from 
an eastern source, perhaps Steppe Iranian, as some would have it, or from 
“high” Islam by means of the Crusades, or perhaps just a general eastern 
- region, Russia, the Caucasus, and the Steppe, where a marked Steppe Ira- 
nian imprint persisted. 


Chivalry, then, is not particular to western Europe, and was not born there,’™ but 
is, rather, a cultural construct resulting from the convergence of various diffusional 
themes, such as quests, jousts, tournaments, fair play in battle, courtly love, and 
so on, deriving from different geographic localities. The appearance of such 
themes in Sasna Crer, Georgian epic and romance, Caucasian Nart sagas, and 
Arabic folk-epics is just an indicator of their diffusional character. 


SANASAR’S BRIDEWINNING ADVENTURES 


Bridewinning adventures, though conspicuously absent from ancient Middle 
Eastern epics, are a sign of worthiness in folklore and epic traditions of early 
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Indo-European cultures, and also in medieval Arabic epics. This is explicit in the 
Armenian folktale of “Jan-Polad” (Steel Monster), where the narrator begins by 
noting the heroism of Patikan, the youngest, unmarried son of a king, in contrast 
to his thirty-nine brothers, who were married, “though no one knew what feats. 
of valour, if any, they had performed to win their brides.”'® Sanasar’s bride- 
winning adventures have several details in common with “Zulvisia,” an Armenian 
folktale collected by Bishop Karekin Srvantzdiantz. A young Armenian king trav- 
els to a forbidden, evil mountain forest where his six brothers had disappeared. 
There he discovers the bodies of thousands of men who had been destroyed by a 
golden-haired maiden named Zulvisia. He suspects poison, but one of Zulvisia’s 
unsuccessful suitors, the prince of Chin-ma-Chin, whom Zulvisia keeps alive as 
a prisoner, warns the young hero that “Thousands of men have lost their lives for 
Zulvisia,” and tells him how this happened. Every morning she surveys her land 
from a tower in her crystal castle. If she sees an intruder, she utters a scream that 
is so terrible that anyone who hears it dies of fright. The captive prince tells the 
hero how to escape Zulvisia’s sorcery: 


[Hf you plant a forked stick in front of this castle and hang your coat and 
your cap on it and then hide in a pit where she can’t see you, you might 
be safe. Let her call twice. When she cries out in her blood-curdling voice 
for the third time you come out of your hiding and look her straight in the 
face. She will spare you when you do that [Surmelian 1968:133]. 


The hero follows this advice, breaks Zulvisia’s spell, and wins her as his bride. 
She gives him a fiery wonder-horse and a locket containing golden strands of her 
hair. Later, while hunting, the hero loses the locket, which floats down river and 
his found by a rival king who, desiring the golden-haired lady for himself, obtains 
the help of an old hag. The hag steals the hero’s magic Lightning Sword, kidnaps 
Zulvisia, and takes her to the rival king, who prepares for a forced wedding with 
her. The hero enters the rival king’s city in disguise, takes up lodging in a board- 
ing house, and there obtains the aid of its owner, an old woman, who secretly 
conveys his ring to the captive Zulvisia as a token of recognition. Upon receiving 
_the ring, Zulvisia pretends to have a change of heart and agrees to wed the king in 
his pleasure-garden. The hero, riding on his fiery wonder-horse which flashes 
thunderbolts, interrupts the wedding procession, uses Lightning Sword to slay any 
warriors who oppose him, and rescues Zulvisia. The people. who survive this 
onslaught turn against their king and proclaim the Armenian hero as their new 
_ king.’ : 
Comparison of “Zulvisia” with Sanasar’s bridewinning adventures discloses 
probative narrative parallels. Sanasar must travel to the land of Katcher (Sorcer- 
ers), a land governed by sorcery just like the mountain forest in “Zulvisia.” The 
object of Sanasar’s quest is Deghtzoun Dzam (Goldilocks) of Forty Braids, who 
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_ like Zulvisia is a sorceress with golden hair. Both ladies live in a castle with an 
imposing tower that is prominent in the story. When Sanasar arrives at Copper 
City, he is met by Deghtzoun’s unsuccessful suitors, who have been transformed 
into elderly men by the screeching of a bird that she unleashed on them: this-cor- 
responds to the thousands of men who died of fright through Zulvisia’s haunted 
screeches. In Copper City, Sanasar receives advice from an Armenian inn-keeper 
about how he can overcome Deghtzoun’s sorcery. He follows this advice, breaks 
her spell, and wins her as a bride. This corresponds with the life-saving advice 
that the folktale hero receives from the prince of Chin-mi-Chin, which likewise 
leads to the breaking of her spell. And Sanasar, like the folktale hero, must win 
his bride not once, but twice, for both stories present a “double bridewinning.” In 
Sanasar’s case, after he has successfully completed his elaborate bridewinning 
tests, he returns to Deghtzoun’s castle in Copper City to find it guarded by Krogh 
of Hamdol, the folkloric “Angel of Death,” whose power must be overcome be- 
fore Sanasar can marry Deghtzoun and return with her to Sassoun (DS 98-101 
[1.2.10]). Sanasar’s second bridewinning differs in details from its counterpart in 
“Zulvisia,” but double bridewinning marks both narratives. The parallels encour- 
- age our belief that Sanasar’s bridewinning adventures are composed of diffusional 
themes that are met in folktales as well as in epic. 


Maidens in magical flight wearing bird-costumes 

Deghtzoun Dzam, having fallen in love with Sanasar by reputation and desiring 

to send him some love-tokens and a letter together with her portrait, dispatched 
two sorcerer-maids to Sassoun. They donned the “plumes of birds,” thereby trans- 
forming themselves into white doves, and “winged their way to Sassoun” (DS 66- 
67 [1.2.2]). In other Middle Eastern examples where maidens don bird-feathers 
and engage in magical flight, they are likewise on a romantic mission or somehow 
are involved in affairs of the heart. In an Armenian tale of “The Bird-Peri,” the 
Queen wears a gown of plumage, and keeps it on because the king who desires her | 
would drop dead if he saw her in all her beauty.'® In another Armenian tale, “The 
Peasant’s Son and Forty Robbers,” three dove-maidens appear each night at mid- 
night at the grave of a young prince who had died. Through magic they release - 
him from his coffin, revive him, and share a feast with him. The hero of the story, 
the peasant Ohan’s son, encounters them later as houri-peris (fiery maidens) and 
eventually wins the youngest one as his bride. A Circassian analogue is the Nart 

saga of Pija and Pizighash, which we noticed earlier in our analysis of underwater 

courts. We look at this story now from the point of view of the dove-maidens: 
every day. these damsels, desiring to find husbands among the Narts, would don 

“the skins of doves, and in this guise would fly to Nartia,” where they would steal 

an apple from the Narts’ golden tree, hoping that some Nart hero would follow 

them back to their underwater court. When Pizighash finally does this, he encoun- 


16 Surmelian 1968:97-106, at p. 103. 
t66 tid. 120-29, at 122-23 for the dove-maidens. 
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ters the three dove-maidens and returns to Nartia with one of them as his bride. 1% 
Another dove-maiden bridewinning appears in Sayfben Dhi Yazan: Sayf, an intruder 
in a magic pleasure-garden, spies on Queen Munyat al-Nufus and her retinue of 
maidens as they fly into the garden wearing dove-gowns and disrobe there to play 
in the garden pool—all but Munyat, who suspects that a man is present. Sayf falls 
in love with Munyat at first sight, steals her dove-gown and hides it, gains access 
to her company, and wins her as his bride (Sayf 167-85). | 


Falling in love by reputation or through a dream or a portrait 

As the fame of “Sanasarbaghdasar” spread to many lands, news of Sanasar 
reached Deghtzoun Dzam (Goldilocks), the sorcerer-princess of B’gh’ntze Kaghak 
(Copper City), who conceived a love for him based on his reputation. Soon after 
that, Sanasar saw Deghtzoun Dzam in a dream (no doubt through her sorcery) and 
fell in love with her. Learning of his love, Deghtzoun sent Sanasar a love letter 
and a picture of herself, although these were delivered to Baldasar by mistake (DS 
65-71 [1.2.1-3]). This episode compresses three different ways of falling in love 
at a distance—by reputation, by a dream, and by a portrait. 

Falling in love by reputation, report, or description is a widespread theme in 
European and Middle Eastern folklore and romance. Lyons cites examples in some 
twenty French and Italian sources, in Turkish folktales, in Shdhndma and in the 
Georgian Knight in the Tiger-Skin,‘® and in at least eight Arabic folk-epics.'© 
Deghtzoun Dzam’s inamorato per fama is perfunctory, but Sasna Crer pursues this 
theme with narrative interest in its third cycle, just after David’s uncle, Tzenov 
Hovan, betroths him to Ch’m’shkig Sultan. The princess Khantout Khanoum, 
having heard of David’s fame, rejects all other suitors, and hires three bards to 
journey to Sassoun to sing songs praising her beauty; their songs cause David to 
fall in love with her (DS 293-300 [3.2.1-3]). A similar, briefer episode occurs in 
the “Yale of the Ebony Horse” in Arabian Nights (4: 268-69). - 

Falling in love by a dream is less frequent but represented by examples around 
the world.'”? Chaucer mocks this absurd convention in Sir Thopas, where the 
eponymous hero dreams that he will have an “elf-queene” for his “lemman” and 
sets out on a bridewinning quest to the land of Faiyre.”! Middle Eastern 
examples include Tati-Nameh'” and at least three Arabian folk-epics.!” 

Falling in love by portrait is exemplified in Arabian Nights tales!“ and in 
Arabic folk-epics. Firuz falls in love with a Yemeni princess, ’Ain al-Hayat, and 


167 Colarusso 2002:12-15. 

168 T vons 1995, 2:421-22. 

169 Tbid. 297, entries L2 and LS. 

17 Lyons 1995, 2:422. 

171 Tn Chaucer’s Sir Thopas, Canterbury Tales VII 784-96. 
172 Tati-Nameh 1934:110. 


173 Kitab Qişşat al-Muqaddam ’Ali al-Zaibaqz 2: Lyons 1995, 3:2; Sirat al-Zahir Baibars LGA 
Lyons 1995, 3:171; Frraz Shah 3; Lyons 1995, 3:506. 
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commissioned a painter named Shayaghis to prepare portraits of himself. The 
painter mounts one of them on a tree in her private orchard. ’Ain al-Hayat sees the 
picture from her window, has it brought to her, and falls in love with Firiiz.'” 
In Baibars, the daughter of Falaq, king of Bashqat, falls in love with ‘Arnus after 
seeing a portrait of him that Falaq himself had commissioned because of his fond- 
ness for the youth.!”© In Saif al-Tijdn (10), Saif, at the request of his wife, tries 
without success to find a bride for their son Liwā al-Mulk, until a chest secured by 
a golden lock is washed up on shore; inside the chest is a portrait of Qanisat al- 
Jamal, princess of the isles of al-Yakit. Saif attempts a voyage to al-Yakiit but is 
shipwrecked; however, when Liwa travels there to find his father, his voyage be- 
comes a bridewinning adventure that ends in his marriage to Qanisat.‘” In an 
episode reminiscent of medieval European romance, the hero Hamza encounters 
an unknown man leaning against a tree, gazing on a portrait of a girl. The young 

man tells Hamza that he is Sharshth, King of Marab’ al-Jauhar, and that he had 
-fallen in love after seeing the picture of the princess Lau‘at al-Qulib, but he had 
been shipwrecked while traveling to meet her in the land of Qumasiya.'’”* In the 
same epic, Kūhīn, princess of Sinjab, falls in love by seeing a portrait of Badi’, 
and Budir, daughter of Khwant, falls in love after seeing a portrait of Qasim.'” 


Copper City 

The setting for Sanasar’s bridewinning adventure is B‘gh‘ntze Kaghak (Copper 
City'*°) in the land of Katcher; because of the influence of sorcery, the land and 
the city are perilous places. Just outside the walls of Copper City, Sanasar encoun- 
ters forty elderly men loitering about, who identify themselves as unsuccessful 
young suitors of Deghtzoum Dzam (Goldilocks), the object of Sanasar’s quest. She 

- has in her possession a magical bird that is able to transform young men into old 
ones. By this means the forty suitors met misfortune in Copper City (DS 78-79 
[1.2.5]}. The closest analogue that we have found is a Czech folktale, “Long, 
Broad, and Sharp-Eyes,”!®! whose title alludes to the names of three magical com- 
panions who accompany the unnamed hero on a bridewinning adventure: one can 
stretch himself taller than trees, one can broaden his girth to the size of a moun- 
tain, and one has eyes whose gaze can pierce through stone and iron. The hero has 
seen a portrait of a beautiful virgin who he desires as his bride, but she is im- 
prisoned in Iron Castle under the power of a sorcerer named Black Prince, who 
has turned many knights into stone. The hero, aided by the magical powers of his 
companions, gains entry to Iron Castle, breaks the sorcerer’s spell, rescues the 


175 Firūz Shah al-Malik Darab 3; Lyons 1995, 3:506. 
176 Sirat al-Zahir Baibars 116; Lyons 1995, 3:168. 
177 Lyons 1995, 3:645. 
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t80 Russell 2000:27 translates as “City of Bronze.” 
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virgin from the bottom of a black sea, and wins her as his bride. Iron Castle, like 
Copper City, the site of bridewinning adventures, is a remote, forbidden place | 
governed by sorcery; the petrified knights correspond to the forty suitors whom 
Deghtzoum Dzam had turned into old men. The parallels with Sanasar’s bridewin- 
ning quest are intriguing, and perhaps reflect diffusion of the Bronze City theme 
into Slavic regions. 

However that may be, there are plenty of Middle Eastern examples of “Bronze 
Cities” (to coin a generic term for this theme). In the Armenian tale of “Jan- 
Polad,” the Steel Monster’s castle of steel and stone is located in a remote land 
where no bird can fly and no snake can crawl.'** The classical exemplar is Tar- 
_taros, a dark, distant place across the sea of chaos where the Titans are imprisoned, 
a city fenced in by bronze walls, built by Poseidon so that none of the Titans could 
escape, a city so gloomy that even the gods shudder to think of it (Hesiod, The- 
ogony 717-43). Tartaros was the model for “Alexander’s Gate,” a wall and gate 
of iron and brass that Alexander supposedly built at a mountain pass in the Cauca- 
sus'®} in order to enclose northern barbarian hordes (Gog, Magog, and others)— 
= just as Tartaros was built to enclose the Titans. The historical Alexander never 
visited the Caucasus, but when the Huns made their incursions into the Middle 
East and Europe (4th-5th centuries), some Christian scholars interpreted them as 
the fulfillment of biblical prophecies about Gog and Magog (Ezekiel 38) and as an 
apocalyptic sign. The earliest Egyptian-Greek version of the “Alexander Ro- 
mance” (3rd or 2nd cent. B.C.)'** did not mention Alexander’s Gate, nor do the 
a-recension (3rd cent. A.D.),’® the Syriac version (7th cent.),!® nor Joseph 
ben Gorion’s History of the Jews (9th or 10th cent.) which includes an account 
of Alexander’s military campaigns.’®” Alexander’s Gate is mentioned in the 8- 
recension of the History of Alexander (4th to 6th centuries A.D.) and later Greek 
recensions, in the Armenian version (Sth cent.),'®* and in three early Syriac 
texts: the Sermo de Fine Mundi of uncertain authorship,'®? a prose “Christian 
Legend of Alexander” (6th cent.), and a versified sermon by Jacob of Serugh (d. 
521 A.D.) based on the “Christian Legend,” in which Alexander assembles 6,000 
smiths to a mountain pass to build a gate of brass and iron to enclose the Huns, 
that is, the people of Gog and Magog, and other monstrous races. Muhammed _ 


182 Surmelian 1968:107. Jan-Polad means “Steel Monster.” 


183 Anderson 1928 discusses rival identifications of this mountain pass as Dariel, Darbend, or 
the Caspian Gate. 


194 Stoneman 1994. 

185 Stoneman 1991. 
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187 Budge 1886a, 2:403-28. 
188 Wolohojian 1969. 


189 Attributed to Ephraem of Edessa (4th cent. A.D.). The authorship and date of this text are 
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alludes to Dhu al-Qarnayn (two-horned Alexander) who built a wall of iron and 
copper to confine Gog and Magog until the Apocalypse (Qur’an 18.83). Later — 
Alexander Romance versions usually include the story of Alexander’s Gate, built. 
in the remote north to enclose Gog and Magog. We find the story in the Syriac 
Book of the Bee (13th cent.) by an Armenian author, a Nestorian bishop of Basra 
named Shelémon (Solomon),'*! and in the Ethiopic version, where Alexander the 
Two-horned “remembered the evil nations that dwelt in the ends of the earth” — 
= Yâgûg and Magig—and built an iron wall to enclose them.’” An Ethiopic “Chris- 

‘tian Romance of Alexander” (ca. 17th cent.) states that Alexander gathered the 
nations of Gog and Magog and “shut them in with a gate of brass which could not 
be opened” except by God’s will.” Two thirteenth-century historians, al-Makin 
of Cairo and Abu Shaker, locate Alexander’s Gate in the remote land of Kul, be- 
yond the domain of the Turks where the sun rises. 194 In Sirat ’Antar, the hero 
vows to rescue a bride “even though she reside . . . beyond the wall of Alexander 
facing Gog and Magog.” Later, he vows to redeem his sons from captivity “though 
they be imprisoned beyond the wall of Alexander the two-horned”'”—an idiom 
. meaning “even to the ends of the earth.” In Firdausi’s ShGhnama, Sekandar frees 
the world from the scourge of Yajij and Mājūj by enclosing their city in a wall of 
copper and bronze. +% 

No critic has investigated the cognates and possible source for Copper City, 
although Russell (1984) discusses the Bronze City theme in Armenian literature. 
Quite apart from the city of Gog and Magog, there really was a place called 
Bronze City in the northeast, mentioned in a report prepared by six explorers 
whom the king of the Uighur Mongols sent on a mission to obtain information 
about northern kings. The report, extant in a medieval Tibetan translation of a 

Turkic text, refers to a city called Ba-ker-pa-lig (Turkic *Bagir-balig “City of 
Bronze”’*’). Another early source is the pre-Islamic troubador al-A’sha, who 
refers to Ma’rib, the Yemeni city of Bilgis, Queen of Sheba, as Brass City.’ 
Russell cites references to Brazen Fortress, a fortified “Copper Mountain,” and 
Copper Fortress mentioned by Middle Eastern chroniclers and ethnographers.'” 
In the Georgian Alexander Romance, Alexander visits Bronze City in the company 


i He was a native of Khlat, on the western shore of Lake Van. Budge 1886b, 127 -28, chapter 
54, on “Gog and Magog.” 
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of Solomon,?”” reflecting the influence of an Arab tradition according to which 
it was Solomon who built it. The Iranians located Bronze City in the remote north- 
_ east; the Arabs located it in the remote west, in or near the sea. In both traditions, 
Bronze City was a remote, dark, dangerous place of demons and sorcery. 

In Sirat ‘Antar, Bronze City, built for Solomon, is remote, guarded by jinn, 
inhabited by zombies, and centered around a magnetic carbuncle that draws heroes 
into it even though it has no gates.*°! The historian al-Tabari (ca. 839-ca. 923) 
writes that Sulayman built Bronze City with the aid of divs. In the Arabian Nights’ 
“Tale of the City of Brass,” Sulayman built this city near the sea in the outermost 
part of Maghrib in western Africa, hidden in a “land of darkness,” where no men 
but Sulayman and Alexander of the Double Horn had ever traveled. This city was 
dominated by dark powers of sorcery. Sulayman built it as a place to imprison 
disobedient jinn, whom he had encased in copper jars and thrown into the sea near 
the city.” The “Tale of the City of Brass” was a popular work, translated into 
Armenian and Georgian in the 10th century, and Armenian in the 13th century. 
Russell reports seeing 32 manuscript copies in the Matenaradan in Yerevan.?% 
‘The Arabian Nights’ City of Brass is a likely examplar for Copper City in Sasna 
Crer, although, as we have seen, Bronze City was a widely diffused theme in the 
Middle East. | | 


The metamorphosis of forty suitors into old men 

The serial metamorphosis of rejected suitors into inferior creatures is a well- 
known diffusional theme, first seen in Gilgamesh, where the eponymous hero 
rejects Ishtar’s marriage proposal because she had brought ruin to Dumuzi and 
transformed other lovers variously into a bird with broken wing, a wolf, a frog, 
and so on.*” Odysseus, following Gilgamesh’s example, refuses Kirké’s advances 
because she had turned his retainers into swine. He agrees to share her bed only 
after she swears an oath that she will lay no enchantment on him (Odyssey 10.316- 
47). In the Arabian Nights story of “Julnar the Sea-Born,” the sorceress Queen 
Lab uses a drug to transform her rejected lovers into birds.” 

Petrification is a special case of metamorphosis. Thousands of men were 
turned to stone through the enchanted screeching of Zulvisia in the Armenian folk- 
tale that we considered earlier. In the Armenian “Tale of the Lad with Golden 
Locks,” the hero’s older brothers, Poghos and Petros, set out in turn, each with 
a retinue of forty men, on quests to find Golden Locks’ “bird of truth,” who had 
escaped from the palace. Poghos, Petros, their retinues and their horses were 
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turned into stone by the midnight shriek of a me partridge. Golden Locks, on 
a quest in search of his brothers, was led to the scene by a fox (who later turns out 
to be his shape-shifting future bride); the partridge screeched again and his pet- 
rified brothers, retinue, and horses came back to life.” The Arabic folk-hero 
Jūdar kills King ’Abd al-Nar, whose sorcery has turned several maidens into stone; 
they return to life when Jidar sprinkles sand on them.*”” 


Sanasar’s second bridewinning and Krogh of Hamdol 

Sanasar’s second bridewinning is a special case of “bride rescue,” a story type 
that finds extended expression in the Iliad and the Ramayana. The twins, having 
= slain the dragon at Green City, return to Copper City intending to carry Deghtzoun 
home to Sassoun, but Sanasar finds her castle guarded by Krogh of Hamdol (DS 
98 [1.2.10]), the folklore counterpart of Azrael (Arabic Izra’il), the Angel of 
Death. In Islamic tradition, Azrael is one of the four archangels; he brought Allah 
the dust used to create Adam, and Allah rewarded him by putting him in charge 
of the cosmic scroll of Life and Death, in which Azrael writes the names of people 
as they are born, and erases their names when they die. Armenian krogh ~ grot 
means “scribe”; “Grol k’ez tani” (May the Writer take you away!) is a popular. 
curse.” The figure of Azrael/Krogh the “Writer” in folklore and epic, then, 
appears to be an Arabic migratory theme. 

Sanasar’s capacity to defeat Azrael/Krogh is anticipated at the aznantzordy 
spring, where he says that anyone who drinks its water will “become a man like 
Azrayel” (DS 29 [1.1.10]). At the gate of Deghtzoun’s castle, Sanasar challenges 
Krogh, saying that when he was an infant, his mother nicknamed him “Krogh of 
Hamdol,” suggesting that Krogh has met his match in Sanasar. They engage in a 
variant form of “exchange of blows” combat: Sanasar first gives his hand for 
Krogh to squeeze, and Krogh is amazed at his strength. Krogh then gives his hand, 
and Sanasar squeezes the blood out of it. When Sanasar enters the castle, Krogh 
flees in fright, and Deghtoun becomes Sanasar’s bride (DS 98-100 [1.2.10]). © 

In Armenian folklore Krogh ~ Grol is an epithet for Gabriel, the psychopomp 
who carries off a person’s soul at the time of death,*” but Krogh is equated with 
Azrael in Sasna Crer and in “The Peasant’s Son and Forty Robbers.” There, 
Ohan’s son, at the climax of a bridewinning adventure, arrives at Azrael’s castle 
and fights him in an “exchange of blows” combat during which Azrael throws 
seven maces at him, and then, taking his turn, the hero cuts off Azrael’s head with 
a single blow, such that “the Angel of Death was sprawled at the boy’s feet.” The 
parallels are obvious: Sanasar, in a bridewinning adventure, proves his superior 
strength against Krogh in an “exchange of blows” contest and frightens him off; 
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Ohan’s son, in a bridewinning adventure, proves his superior strength against 
Azrael and kills him during an “exchange of blows” combat.” 


— Conclusion 

Armenologists usually regard Sasna Cyer as consisting of an inner core of 
indigenous narrative material that subsequently was elaborated by layers of foreign 
influences—first Indo-Aryan Mithraic influence, then Anatolian and Arab influ- 
ences. Usually the indigenous inner core is said to consist of events from early 
Armenian history, transformed into heroic legend.”"! Petrosyan (2002) proposes 
an alternative model: an inner core of PIE myths (the combat myth of the Storm- 
god and the Serpent, conflated with the myth of Divine Twins in the first cycle), 
subsequently elaborated by the suggestions of history and by foreign influences. 
Indo-European myths and Armenian historical allusions are undeniably present in 
the epic, but we believe that the notion of an “indigenous core” plus “foreign 
elaborations” is wrong from the start. Most of the non-indigenous themes that we 
discuss in this essay were diffused in the Middle East by the 11th to 12th centuries 
when Sasna Cter took shape as an epic tradition. Some of these themes go back 
as far as the second millennium B.C. To the bards of Sasna Crer, it would not 
have mattered whether their themes were borrowed or indigenous. Put another 
way, the “making” of Sasna Crer is an analytical problem that must be kept sepa- 
rate from the problem of indigenous versus diffusional themes. 

At present we know little about the “making” of Sasna Crer, but we offer two 
observations about that. First, the bards had at their disposal an ancient Armenian 
tradition of oral epics and pool of narrative resources with which to create good 
stories, such that both the genre of epic and its constituent themes were readily 
available. The pool of narrative resources included indigenous IE themes, dif- 
fusional themes, and the suggestions of history. Sasna Crer was probably as rich 
in narrative detail in the twelfth century as it was in the twentieth, when its epi- 
sodes were collected and edited. Second, we propose that the four cycles of Sasna 
Crer are unified in a pattern of “intergenerational heroes,” a diffusional theme of 
great antiquity found as early as Sumerian epic. Its logical companion is “family 
charisma,” an Indo-European theme that we do not discuss here because it is more 
prominent in Medz Mher’s cycle. This will be considered, along with “world 
kingship” and many other traditional themes, in a follow-up study. 
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